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This trailing package is designed to^ssist sex 
equitv ;yers(onnel in iapleaenting the Education iaendaents of 19 76. 
Chapter .1 exaaines the sex equity problea as it relates* to TQcaticnal 
education. Chapter 2 disctfsses the concepts of prograaxaanageaWit and 
change agents in relation to the. functions of the^job of sex 'equity 
peracnnel. Chapter 3 provides inforaation om the aandat^d^ 
functions of sex. equity personnel: (1) talce ac€Lon to create' 
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laup^rt actions to correct probleas, (4) .review the distribution of 
graots and contracts, (5) review all Tocatibnal education progress, 
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probleas, and chapter 5 lists the naaes and addresses of fifteen 
potential iaf creation sources. Finally, q^apter 6 discusses \he 
dfvelopaeat of action plans listing ±be seven steps of the prcgraa 
pianninq process and five basic 'principles of .effective prograa 
planning. Included is a saiple .action foraat. (JB) 
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k This training package is one of two training packages7de^eloped the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education under contract with the National In^itbte of EcTucatioR, This 
McKagflf is designed to assist the sex equity personnel Fn implementing^ the Education Amendm^ 
<ff1976. Tested by nine sex.equity personnel already hired by their st^ at the time of the pilot 
tMt, the package was used in five regionM^vorkshops.conductM in Api^l and May . 1978 for the sex 
e^ity personnel (A second package, to accompany this (package, consi^sts of strategies and tech-! 
niques useful to all of those interested in increasing sex fairness in yocatidral education.) , 




Although this train ing package was designed td be used as part (jf the Workshop, it is self- 
t instruitk)nal in that learning activities doo9 by large/small groups in the wterkshop sessions can be^ 
completed' indepenhdently. Jhe workshop sessions are organized within arf ^tght-hour sequence. ' 

' . ■ i • . • • -'^ . . - * 
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WHAT ISTHE PROBLEM AND \ 
HOW MUCH CAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TACKLE? 

Objective: To consider priorities and constraints tiiat jmpact on you and vocational education in 
order to help gain a realistic perspective for a^Jdressing the problenrjof overcoming sex 
discrimination, sex bi^as, anc^sex stereotyping in vocational education. 

• .^kground Information ' ; 

Terms Used to Describe the Problem . 

\ ' ' ^ ^ ' - . ' . 

The effprt to address the problem af overcoming s^x discrimination, sex^bias and sex stereo* 
typmg in vocational edu^ion ^^Vough legislation, made it necessary* to distinguish various terins 
that are used to depict particular/aspects of the problem. While materials from other sourcesjitilized^ 
in this publication may use the ;ferms differently, the rest of trte publication will yse these definitions 
whicbapp^red in^the Final Regulations for Public Law 94-482 (Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 191- 
MonxUf^; Octobers, 1977,*Section 104.73). 

/ ; Sex Bias:^ ^efiayiors resulting from the, assumption that one sex is superior to the other. 

Sex Stereotyptng: Altributing^behaviors, abilities, interests, values, and roles to a 
person or a gr6up of persons on the basis of their sex. Ws - - 

Sex Discriniination: Any action which limits or denies a person or a group oKpersons' 
ort)ortunlties^^ivileges, roles, or rewards on the ^s of their sex. ^ . 




The Complexity of the Problem 



Occupational sex segregation, defined as haying a very high proportion of one. sex filling certain 
jobs, has been pharaN^eristic of the labor market in the United States'for many years. The dramatic 
increase of women in^o the labor market in the past decade has had relatively little impact on occu* 
.^pational segregation (Women's Bureau, 1975). Such segregation closes off to m^n occupations in 
which tfiey might be extremely productive, and it traps women into the typicaljy low paying, lower 
status jobs which seem more a consequence of segregation than anything intrinsic: in the work itself. 
^ ' ' * ' . 

. How and why has this problem, which is so damaging to human productivity and fulfillment, 
persisted? Quite probably because its roots. are longstanding, deep, and widespread. In bdth subtle 
and overt Ways our culture's socialization process, economic constraints, and hi^oric precedence 
all contribute^ this disturbing situation. ' 

^Sandra L and Daryl L. Bem haveja^ribed the complexity of the problem in their often-cited 
paper Training the Woman to Know Her Place: The Social Antecedents of Women in the Worid of 
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— Wor k . At t WfH the concerns which they ^iatsrafedtscrimfTOttonHrHlWi^ 

sex*role conditioning art home and school on one's aspirations, as well as psychological barriers, 
' biological considerations, and the presumed inq^mgatibility of family and career. 



The Problem ai H Reiates to Vocati6na( .Edu^on 

* - • y ^ » • 

To a certain dtept, occupational sex s^regation is caused by discriminatory labor markef 
practices which afUBawly crumbling under le^l ancl^social pressures, the problem has also been 
traced fo self-concepts and societat pressure shaped by the practice of ^x bias and sex stereotyping 
through several generations. c ' «. ' 

However, odnipational sex segregation also results from supply problems; whjie there a^ qual- 
ified men and women to fill almost every occupation one can think of, and while there are increasing 
numbers of women and men actually fil)ing jobs which are nontraditional for their gender (in our^ 
society), often the supply of qualified^fnen and women for tiontraditiqrial work is much smaller than 
the demand. 



While data are incomplete, it would appear that the under-supj3ly of qualified men a(id women 
for nontraditional occupations may be particularly severe in the skilled trades and in the work for 
whrch vocational education is preparatory. For example, 77.2 percent of clerical workers are women, 
and 95.8 percent of the craft and kindred workers are men (Women's Bureau, 1975). Workers in both 
these major occupational groups are frequently vocational education grac^uates. i . 

rning then to vocational education, which is expected to help c^evelop an adequate supply of 
Jrepared in these occupations, data from numerous sources make it clear that v^tional edu- 
'l^sex segregated. Table 1 provides the most recent information available on enrollments. - 
ll^fj^re, vocational educatioip teachers are practically as sex segregated as the courses. Kievit ^ 
^ ""ites ar^^lUEW sufvey of secondary vocationahteachers. Teachers of agriculture,'technical, 

indii^^^, and distributive education are pfedominantlV^en (100 percent, 89 p9rcenf; and 
jent respectively) and teachers of home economics, health occupations, and office occupations > 
are prominently ^bmen (98 percent, 89.percent, and 72 perceni^espectively). 

Table 1. Enrollmeik Distribution Increase by Sex 
for Fi^al Years 1972 and 1976 




Agrlculturt 

Dittribution 

Htalth 

ComunMr and HonwMking 
Ocoupetional Home Economics 
Qffles 
Ttchnteal 

Tredt and Industrial 



1972 
Enrollment 

899,460 
640,42^ 
336^2 

3,165.732 
279,^ 

2,351^78 
337,069 

.2,397,968 




1976 
EnrollnMnt j 



^ 1,069.717 



684,904 
3,515,042; 

471,289 
3,114,692 

484^807 
3,109,950 



Pftroiint 
Remalt 

{1972 

•5.4 " 
45.3 
84.7 , 
92.1 
86.1 
76.4 ' 
9.6* 
11.7 



Perotnt 
Ftmalt 

1976 

10.4 
40.7 
69.6 ^ 
76.5 
74.2 



Ptrosnt 
Incraasa 
FAmair' 

•►5.0 




10.9 



Ps 

Increai9 
Mile . 

+ 4.6 
+>6.1 
<4-15.6 
.+11.9 
+15.2 . 

+^.0.8 



Sourea: US. Office of Education. Summsry D0t», Voca^onal Education, Fiscal yesr^^72. Washington. D.C.: 
DHEW, BOAE. May 1973. U S. Office of Education. Summsry DBts, Vocations/ Education, Fiscal Tear 
1976. Washington. D.C.: QHEW. BOAE. Janu^ 197^. J • 
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aging. There are t>^o kinds of barriers which perpetuate occupational sex segregation in vocational 
education curricula. The first is the obviousltind: promotional brochures and instructional mate- 
riaU geared for one sex only, af<ii lability of physical facilities (dormitorlesK^restrooRM, etc.) for only 
men or b>i)#women, instnicttonat staff composed all or primarily of One sex only, c/r admission re- 
quirements which strqggly favor one sex or the other, and so on. The other kind of barrier is far 
more subtle and is often difftcult to detect The subtle and pervasivetteceotypic e)^pectations of 
what is 'Appropriate" sex jnale behavior for girls and boys can be a powerfully negative force which 
limits the opportunities aivf therefore, the^growth of students. Ability to recognize these attitildes, 
to see how they may be expressed in ajctions,'and to.clarify the difference between public responr- 
sibilities and private opinions, along with the elimination of overt barriers, will make a great deal of 
difference to t^e Access of men and women who enter training in nontraditional programs. 

' % ' ' ' ' 
■ ■ * • ■ ' . 

Hqw Much Can Vocational Education Tackle? 

-■> 

Given thecompljexity of oiqijipational sex segregc|{^dn, it is only natural to ask what vocational 
educators can do. Corinni H; Rieder, former Associate Director for Education and Work at the- 
National Institute of Education, in sinswer to this question outlines six courses of action in her • 
papar Women, Wgrk and Vocational Education (1977): 

Vocational educators, as much as any other single group in our society, have 
both the responsibility and' meaj^sto do someithing about these problems. The 
reason is that thtf/|Hre at tiie critical juncture t^tween school and work. They 
recruit students, them wi^ the knowledge and skills needed for successful 

• job elitry and piMW in their first jobs. Within education,\^heir unique 
^ respop^ibility is to repreti^fTbtiie uMflitarian 'purposes of education and to meet our 

socle's economicneeds. Within vie yvorld of work, they are concerned with de- ^ 
ve(ppment of the^jp^Sttsdents'^ra to the full^ and their placement in, a work - i 
environ/pent which i|;iinanic^^ a^id psychologicSly rewarding. The igtractable | 
problems of occupatii^ialiOTd education segregation must be addressed at all levels 
of education and goveirnrtient. / 

•t^ . Those of us concemed with vocational education ca^ft&te several steps to , 
address these problems. Our primary responsibility is putting bunown house in order. 
^ecifically this means: (1) Implementing fully the Vocational Education Amend- / 
ments of 1976, .(2) Chai^ging recruitment arid admissioncpractices and policies, <3) ' « 
Improving guidance and counseling efforts, (4) Revising curricular materials and^ v 
teaching practices,''(5) Increasing the number of female vocational administrator^ 
> and qualified j^^en teachers in male-dominated courftta^nd male teachers in ^ . A 
\^male-dotninated fields, and J6) Coatinuing important m^arch and development 
JeffQTts on women in vocational education (pp. 5-6). • 

' m • , o ■ 

j. ^ While ambitious, these six stcft)s are marke^ by an awareness that vocational education cannot 
S9lve thie probtem alone.) ^ ^ V 

t^rhaps it goes witfrout saying that it is easier to change behavior than^ittitudes. Nevertheless, 
iy^ay be helpful to ^reminded that sex bias iv much easier to combat thtan sex stereotyping^ 
Adopting the use of non)texist language, for ex^ple, may be much easier fersomeohe to jeKfuian 
accepting the belief thatWomen bdrong in the trades. Sex bias/1is*tangible and can be dealt with 
'clirectly' Sex stereotypes, on the other hand, stem from deceptively simple assumptions which are 



I ; V . . ' ■ ^ ' ' ■. 

m ade and continuousiy reinforced from infancy on> They take time and serttiti^strategy to change^ 
Rmnoving sex bias can dp much to provide. opportunities for new. awarepbsses to^ubjir which avf 
nei^essary ]to break down sex stereotypes. A young man excelling at allying a jg^iS/or a ybiing woman 
mastering an engine tunenip proykie forceful encouragement to a change jn attitudes. 

' ' ''^ * • . * ' . » 

Obvious institutional barriers to sex fair admission such as singl^x insti]tutions and buildings 
have been prohibited since the enactment of the Educati6n Amendments dr\1972. Otber practices' 
precluding sex fair programs, however, led to further proactive measures. in the Education 
Amehdmentsot ISTZS. Marilyn Steele pointed out in Women in Vocationat Education (1974) that 
program areas with a high conceritratiqn of women had a much higher student/faculty ratio iand ^ 
lower per .s^ent expenditures Jthan those programs with a preponderancelpf men. At trie post- 
secondary level, she advocated convenient schedulioa of classes and the provision of child care as 
critical to achieving sl^x fair f)rograms. Addressing ir^e subtle barriers such ^ these illustrates two ' 
kinds of institutional -change needed to remove sex b\». | 

^ • • ' ^ * * • 

The information cited earlier on the sex segregation of vocational education teachers indicates., 
another needed x:hange. An increase in teachers of the nontraditio^al sex isjsssential to provide role 
"models for nontraditional students. ' / V" 
/ ' ' • . ' 

Curriculum content and textbooks may also need improvement. Illustrations, language, and 
portrayal 9/ the sexes all need to be examined. 

^ • ■ - . • • ► 

Mary Ellen Verheyden-HHIiard has bbservecL that 

• ^ * ' \ ■ • « 

\ Bepause we cannot guarantee the future of any particular student it is crjiical to 
develop a sex fair educational program which, (J ) will encourage serious long-range ' 
educational and career -pj^ning for girls and young women as independent xather than 
dependent persons, and(l2) wifl al^iate the pressm^Pid stress experienced by boys ^ v 
and young nfen because t>f unrealistic stereotyped expectations and demands which 
contribute to their high rate of mental and^hysical Illness. (A HandboolcforWork- ^ 
shops on Sex Equ^ity in Education, p.3) - , 
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-An Introductory Assessment n 

" * ^ Exerelsel ' - • 

Purpose; Jo consider your backhand ia order to gain an awareness of your needs in terms of 
increasing sex fairness in vocational education. ' 

Direetie^: Jot down answers to the fttllowihg questions to focus on major assets and .problems 
which you anticipate or have encountered in your sex equity leadership role. 

1 . Prior to your appointment as state Vocatiohils^ucation sex equity coordinator, had you been 
involved in wjorking for sex fairness in vocational education (or sex faffmess in education 
generally)? 

If yes,v^hatw«iyour invdivement? 

• . ■■• ■ > 



2. What have you found (or do you expect to find) eastest in carrying out the responsibilities of 
your job to overcome sex discriminatioit, bias'^nU stereotyping in vocational education? 

Why? \ , . = ' ^ n\ 



What have you foufW^r do you iBxpect to find) most difficult in carrying out the responsib^^^ 
ities of your job to ovel^ome sex discrimination, bias and stereotyping in vocational education? 

I 

Why? 



4. What do you think vixW'^e the m^wt important results or outcomes of efforts to overcome sex 
discnminatipn, bias and stereotypiqgJn vocational education? 




\ ■ 



QHAPTER II . 

CAiyr I POSSIBLY DO 
E WORK I HAVE TO DO? 

' ■ . ' ' / •■ 

Objdcftive: To become familiar with the^pncept of program management in order to have a frame- 
work for ap^toachih|| a manageable way of carryiog out the functions of the job of sex * 
equity personnel. ' ^ / 

Objective: Jo become familiar wf^he phange a^nt coil^pt in order to facilitate carrying out 
the functions of the job of sex equity personnel. 



[ 



Introducticiffi 



Background Information 



J" 



' Vou h&fs been assigned ten functions tHtejCigh the Education Amendments of 1976 and^the 
Final Regutationrfor Vocational Education issued or\ October 3, 1977. You've probably been ' 
wondering how on e^rth you can po^ibly do all the assigned fungtidns, oh a budget of $50,000, 
to re^c^ me$^ of eliminating^ sex bias and discrfihination in vocational education programs by 
furnishin^^ra^u^ educational opportunities in Vocational education programs to persons of bothL^ 
sexes and bV eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping^from all vocational education 
programs, the answer is that you can% not by yourself.- You vvill need to be a program manager, 
but more importantly, you will need to be an inf/uencer,ja person vuho works vyith others to accom* 
plish change, a c/itfrip9 a!0ierir as some people have called them. 

Havelock and Havelock (^973) have pointed out that any major educational change probably 
requires long-term planning, ten years leadtime or more. Case studies indicate that comprehensive ^ 
structural changes in the Swedish system requifed 23 years for fulj implementation. The Havelocks 
mdicate that, for cuniculum changiR, a TCy-yedf^ey^ 

A willingn^to take risks is an important requirement for successful innovation or change. 
Too much stress on.accountability may stifle risk*taking. Accountability may not work for system 
^ improvement i^people don't have the right to make mistakes. Change requires a certain degree of 
* possibility for error. . ' ^ 

However, the change you are concerned with, furnishing equal educational opportunity and . 
ovefcoming'sex discrimination, sex bias, and s^x stereotyping is a legislated and administered change. 
This gives you tome levet^ in the situation. It can also cause resistance on the part of maay people. 
If, along with compliance concerns, you can stress the positive^effedtsM the changes for both women 
and men, it will help your cQuse. ^ • ^/\^ V 

Anticipated reward, for you; for other people in the state agenby, ind for the local vocational 
eduution people is a^major incentive. Your state should have included in its five-year plan; incentives 



} 




by t>|e State fbreirgtble fecipte rits (local ed ucat ion agencies and iqstjtutiorKof vqpattonal 
edocatronHonsneom^gi^^^ m purses whicrure not traditionarfor theirl^^n^ 

to develop model programs to reduce sex b|a^ and sex stereotyping in training and placemept. Ad« 
. dftienal inbentives may also have been included; fhcentiyesior the state department personnel are 

]tm|uired, but policies ^nd procedures can be adopted that provide incentives, the inceijtives ; 
foryoti-ace.4etccess in your job ^d the imbfoveO opportunities for the people in^your state. . ' 



you as a Program Mi^nager 



ProMani Areas 



K Ypu probably have few, if anyV///;es of authority xyyerstaH members inithe vocational educa- 
tion department. According to Cook (1971 ), in this situation, other.technlques rpust Be employed 
in order to aicsiompli^ the tasks that need to be done. Cook suggests that you must draw on pur- 
suasive abilities, reputation, rapport, influence, status, and prestige to accomplish tasksr-Ability to, 
use funds as a means of authority also can becom^an important part of ma^agin^ your program. 
* Depending bn^the allpcatfons of priorities. through your State's Ba^ic Gram Funds, you may be able 
to work with peopfe in a variety of areas because there is money available ^o work on the problems 
^you are concerned with; problems that relate tojncreasing sex fairneapjn vocational isducatidk Ad- 
^ ditionarty, the suppdrt of youi: state director of vbcational education is crucial. PojiQies and proce- 
dure$fthat will ateist you inj^ou^ wbrk may already be in.place.* If not, it would be helpful to vy^ork 
on getting solid support from the people in the agency who are responsible fbr setting policy. 

% Your position as the full-time person to eliminate sex bias ^nddiscrimihation ih vocational 
' education programs may not have been located withm the stt^te-rlivision of vocational education. 
Additionally, you may not have been in the position when schedules, bud'gets, and performance 
dimensions of the position were specified in the f iv^-year plan. This means %hatyour'contrQ/ ovrfr 
the dimensions of ypur program and position are limfted. Jhe program and, to a certain extent 
your position dimensions^ can be modified through the annual plan updating. RoweuerTthe ten ^ . 
functions'of your position are outlined in:the Final Regulation as folloWs: " ^ ' 

(a) Take action necessary to create^arenesseif programs*and activities in vocational , V 
educ^Xipxul^igned to reduc^sexl^s and^^ stereotyping in ellVjpcational edjj- 
catimi progr^n^<n^luding:assis^^^ ^ 
' hearings on the State plan; % ' . 



(b) 



(0 



^d) 



(e) 



Gather, analyze, and disseminate data on the status of men an(^ women students, 
and e)|iployees ip vocational education programs of the State; ' 



r 



Develop afkl support actions to correct problems brought to 'the attention of 
^thjs personnel, including creating awareness of the Title IX coifiplaint process; 

Review the distribution of grants and contracts by the State boa^ to assure that 
the interests and needs of women are addressed in all prpjecu assisted urid^ this Act; 

Revtew all vocational education programs (including work*study programs, co6p- v 
eratiVe^vocationa^W^ucation program and the placement 

of students whoNlave successfully completed vocational Education-programs) in the — 
Stc^ for sex bias; \ 
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(f) Monitor the jf^pler^^ in all hiring. 



(g) 



<h) 



<i) 



firing, and promotion procedu 




within tjhf State relating to vocational efKibation; 



;;A88i8t local edu^ion agencies^and other interested parties in the State in improving |. 
VQ^tional education opportunities for women; ^ 



MiHce availabte to the State board/thej^e advisory council, the National Advispry : 
Council on Vocational Education; the State Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Conimissioner, and theggneral public, including ihdividuajls^iind drgani^tions . 
irt^he State concerned, aboiit sex bias in vqcationial educatiol^Jriformation develop^ 
under this secfioOt . / ^ * 

•' . ■ '■' ' * • • 

Rf6view the^self-evaluations required by 11tle iX; andv^ * v. / \ 

Q ■ ^ / ^ ^- . / 

Review anjj submit recomniencl|itidns with resp$ct-tO:qyercoming se)^bias and;^x 
sterefoVping in vocational education programs ror he five-year State pjan^and its 
annual program plan prior to th^ir submission io the Corpmissioner for approval. 




Factors Leading to Effective Prdgram Management 



Background and experience in the areas ^pfedticatioi^ which relate to the substance of y^ur 
program are important in^elping you feel conf idenVabout what you are doing. The information in 
, t'lis set of materials should be heFpfuf. Additional soiircea^^re becoming available all Ihe tini^ Later 
• ijri thispackage(ChapterV), a discussion ofTesburces'shouldprl>ve^^^^ v ' 

It is also helpful to have an understanding of management concepts, particularly pla4ding)con 
' trolling, and decision-making. Of course, the b^ possit)le situation would be tditiave pre$i^Ms^expe- 
rience as a program manager. However, if you don't, learning on the job is the nexf best ;s|it^native. 
Qook (1971) points^outtha^ q^fanagerial skill is extremely difficult to learn in axlassro^m, It is best 
learned through experience gained in job situations. You can japply what you have learneftf this year 
to your job next year and it will also be valuable experience as you move ahead in your pwn career;^ 
■ ' - ' '*■■*.* ■ . ^ * ' , ' *, » 

Effective program management depends upon organizationa/ support and r^ources. As pointed 
out by Cook (1971), the lack of support can be a disrupting factor iri the success of the program 
manager and the»prograpn. If you do not^ave the time and assid^ncMo carry out the many duties 
associated with the pci^ if you find yourself involved in ^:onfriamg1ines of authority, the ^ 
. whole program can be jeopardizeeK Obviously, if you ar§ given the responsibility for the iptal pro- 
gram, the organization should give you the support you n^ to ensure the^uccess oif'theilro]fect. 
That support.may l^e thpre now or will build as you gain confidence in others gnd yoursel 
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The Management Process 

• * » ■ ■ ■ -• 

The functions of management, according to Cook (1971 ), are planning, organizing, dj[re<!ting, 
and controNing. , Thd management process can be ,^iewed in the following way: I ^ 



' Establish 




Develop 




Establish 




Measure 




Decisions- 


Objectives 


— p 


Plans 


— ♦ 


Schedules 




Progress 


■ ¥ 


and Actions 



3^ 



3^ 



T" 



Recycle As Needed 
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t 



Tfw naad for rtcydinq ooam baPKW tfie proem and the plan involvts three elements: the 
future, action, and people. Simply becaute the plan focuees on the future, there are problems. 
Becagee the^future is unknovvnf you are delving With a degree of uncertainty. Thus, as you afe im- 
plementing^your pwgi if m for sex f^mess in vocatipnal education^ you will need, at tinries, to go 
baqk and rethink your objectives and plans. In fact, there is a bujit in recycling componept with 
your job. The Federal requirement for an annual pliHi submission gives.you the charK:e to look at 
yourpro^wa and then go backhand rework your offl^ives and plans. 

% . ■ , ^ ■ 

The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education (1977) has provided a seven step prognm " 
planning procBi$ you nr>ay choose to use. The steps are as follows: 

1. Setting measurabfe goals and objectives 

2. Planning programs for each goal (programs would include specified objectives, sub* 
objectives, work activities, products, tnd outcomes) 

p 3. Developing a budget ' % 

4. Implementing the program 
b. Evaluating the program 
% Ji^ Updating and adjusting program plam 
7. Reporting results of the program 

Chapter VI will provide you with a chahcetoapply this process. 

Basic principles of effective pro-am planning kJentif ied by the Resource Center on Sex Roles 



Education H877) include: 

1. Program planning is an ongoing, continuous process. Every program should 
be in son^e phase of the program planning process. 

2. PriMram plannen should utilize all seven phases of the program planning process. 

3. Traie who will carry out the program should be included or represented in every 
phase of the proc^. ^ 

4. Timelines should be carefully delineated, and responsibilities should be clearly 
assigned. 

5. Most plam should include an in-service training component as part of an 
implementation phase. 

When you are laying out your plans and delineating timelines for the objectives you have 
seledlpd, ther#are four areas that you need to comider (Cook, 1971). These are: (a) the total time 
needed to accomplish the objective; (b) time needed to accomplish ;he individual task; (c) schedule 
dates; arKi (d) directed completion dates. Because of the struc^tied situation in which you«vork, 
with the Federal requiren>ent for the annual program plan cycle, it will be im|3ortant for you to be 
aware of directed completion dates that your agency has adopted to meet the Federal requirements. 
These will have be kept in mind for your entire program management function. 

Policy. AirStates are required, by Federal regulation, to have adopted policies to assure equal 
access to vocational education programs by both men and women, including the actions to be taken 
to overcome sex discrimirujlion and sex stereotyping in all State and local vocational education pro 
grams/ Included here are figer)eral policy statement from Maryland and seven specific policy state 
ments from New York, for your information. 
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. ' DRAFT • 

. For OitetMlion PurposM Only 

t " POLICY STATEMENT- WARY LAND) 

- • ' ' ' ' 

fto: Elimination of Sex Bias and Six- Role Stereotyping in Vocational Education 

Fqrthe purpoeei of adminbtering Title 1 1, of Public Law 94485, it shall be tM poHcy 
of the State Board to aMipe affirmative steps are tal(en to eliminate sex bias, sex*role stereo- 
typing* and sex d^rimination in all programs, projects, acitivities, and services in vocational 
education. T 



Policies asauring equal access to vocational education progrwns adopted by New Yoric 
JStttl are as follows: . i 

* • 
• All occupational education program^, services, and activitFes which are conducted 
in the State, whether or not they are federally funded, will be examined to insure 
that there is no discrimination agat5st persons on the basts of sex, and that they 
' ^ ^ ; are free of sex bias and stereotyping. 

♦ 

Each local education /igency, BOCES, and postsecondary institution shall inform 
the comnrXinity which it servicea that criteria for admission in any occupational 
program or activity are available to students regardless of sex. 

Priority will be given to voca|f||in&f guidanc^ counseling programs that provide 
a greater undeqianding of educational and mployment options open to all people, 
and are free of sex bias and stereotyping. 

Servicer will be supported for females and males who desire enti^sto programs 
designed to prepare them for employment in ipb% wl|ich have bMpiraditionally 
limited to the opposite sex. Special needs of womemivill be gtvew high priority. 

Preparation and retraining of occupational education teachers at all levels will 
focus on the awareness irni teach ir>g methods that will eliminate sex bias and 
sex stereotyping. 

Written materials disseminated by the State arxl nruiterials used locally to 
instruct, counsel, test or recrtiit students will be free of sex biased and stereo* ^ 
typed images, and will depict people fufKtioning in a variety of roles. 

Ail occupational education institutions will have available an affirmative action 
plan, irKluding realistic numerical goals and timetables, for the recruitment 
and promotion of women in administrative arxi supervisory positions, with 
salaries and benefits equal to those of men holdir^ the same positions. 



It will malfe your job as a program manager much easier to have policies in place in the state 
agency for the work you are expected to do at the state and local levels. As these policies are re . 
quired by the Regulations, some policy should already be in place. You should review the policy 





whtn you are in tht program plannhg prooM. The policiM wHI aid you in d«tartnlnin(K 
baan givap priority in your ftata. if you would filca to m diffarent prioritias, you carfwork 
tha poiieiat changad. If poiidas are not ipacifiad in dataii, you may want to malce one of your 
that of developinc poaeibie tpecific policy «tate iiie» m for conaideration for adoption 1>y ' 
iraganqr. 

YoM As An infkiinotr 

I of the level of demand placed on you through the ten functions tangned to your jo^ 
by Federal regulation, you Will need to have help from a variety of tourcet to r^ach the goal of elimi- 
nating sex bias and lex dlicrimfnation in vocational education programs. Look for people within 
your agency andvOutside your agency who can prt^^t the information and the as si stance that you 
will need in carrying out the functions. Itmay help if you can view yourself at|idiwveaj^ * 

Roles of a Change AfMt 

Havelock (1073Khae delineated four prim^ roles in which a person can act as a change agent 
They are: aea catalyst, as a solution giver^'as a process helper, and as a resource linker.* A oHa/pM 
is a person who is dissatisfied with the way things are, the "status quo." By making this dissatisfac* 
tion knoWh, they get things started. A ntutioh giv0r it a person who has a solution %lh% wouM like 
others to ectopC This person has to know when arKi how to offer the solution and know enough 
•about the solution to help the dient adapt it to her/his needs. AprDcessAeilipiir is a person who can 
provkto valuable assistance in: 

a. ^ racognizing and defining needs, % • 

^ b. diagnosing problems and settjtig objectives, 

c. acquiring relevant resources, 

d. .lelectingor creating^solutions, # , 

e. adapting and installing solutions, aod 

f. evatuatingsolutk>ns to determine if needs are satisfied. 

A moum linktr is a person who brings people together, helps clients find and make use of resources 
inskJe and outside their own systems. 

Points to keep in mind when considcfrmg change agent roles are: 

1. The four primary chai^ge agent roles are not mutually exclusive. You can be all four at 
the same time. Knowling how to be effective irf one role will help you be effective in the 
others. 

2. You can be an effective change agent either as an insider or as an outsider. 

3. Yqju can be "line" or "staff." 

4. You can be an effective change agent working from above or below. However, it is harder 
when yqu are workir>g from below. You must understarKi the process, the points of lever- 
age, the most efficient channels, the best limes, places, and circumstances. Whether work- 
ing from atM>ve or t>elow, your success depmds on projecting a positive role model of the 
change you seek-in this case, sex equity in vocational education. 



How llM^lirioe Agtnt Worfci. 

* Ha¥elockJ]873) ctacribef the procesi by which a change agent Wbrks in six stages. They are: 

^ Stage!- Building a Relationship (between change agent and client) 
Stage II -\ Diagnosing the JProMem 

Stage II! Acquiring Relevant Resources^ V * ' 

Stage IV'-- Chooling the Solution 
Stage V Gainij^ Acceptance 

Stage VI — Stabilizing the Innovation and Generating Self* Renewal ^ 
Kievit (1978) describes the seven stages in the change process a||^ 

1. Creete aww«ness 

2. ' Set objectives ^ . 

3. Seek information V ' 

* 4.\ Chooee alttmatives 

5. Gain acceptance 

6. Monitor gains 

7. « Maintain and extend gains 

^[Bkood example of a project where an innovation fn the area of sex fairness was established is 
tra^PEw PkKieers" project in North Carolina. In a report of reflections and recommendations from 
the project (1977), Amanda Smith makes the following quoted recommendatkms: 



1 • The project should be so located in the agerKy that the staff can both fenction and be 
perceived as rngultr nmntmt of tfw agency, with full access to relevant meetings, memos, 
etc* 

2. At the same time, agency executives must be willing to make it clear that the aim of the 
pipject is to incorporate the elimination of sax bias into everyone's wofk, not leaving it 
all up to the project staff. 

3. Analyze the System. Take a good look at how your particular state agency is organized, 
to discover the formal and infpnmal access points, leverage points and dead ends. You will 
stand the best chance of having a permanent impact if you use the system to reform the 
system. 



a. Who are the individuals who will make something happen or keep it from happening, 
either because of their formal position or their informal influence? 

b. What are the access points built into the delivery system? In North Carolina, we 
kientified the following: 

(i) the legal requirements of Title IX, which are the main reason many people, 
especially administrators, are interested in sex bias. 

(ii) accms to state staff (Currknjium Speciilists, Field Support Specialists on Federal 
Requirements, Area directors of Vocational Education), who have wide impact 
on locaf administrators and teachers. 



• I ■ - ■■ - • • 

(Hi) apom to Labal D/rscfort of Vbcational Education, who dir^t the local pro-ams 
^ and prepare an annual plan to meet federal requirements. ^ < ^ 



(iv) BOom to mgny ngulm meetings mnl conf9r9ncm,uK^ as regional FHA confer?* 
ences, the'OocJ|Mtional Education Teacheri' Summer Coflference, meetings di^t' 
^orth Carolina Associatiqp of Educators, the School^BoarwAssoc^on, etc. 



is 



(v) iteite certification reguiettomjhat teachers mq^^^quire a certain number of in- 
service educational experiences in order to rmM^ tfieir teaching licens^. 




(vi) etMsory lists on instructional materials which al^ mailed annually 
rials Review and Evaluation Center to allUchool libraries. 



tens^. / 
by the Wte* 



(vii) egency print end media resources for dTeveloping cassette filmstrips, handouts, 
trailing materials, r^^ ' 



(viii) /7njy9C/a/naso(/iC0rarK/'the Department of Public Instruction's /vpc/tatron to 
attract workshop participants. . 

(ix) thegeneial visibility of being a Project Director, wKi^ leads to opportunities 
to speak, write articles, or make radio and television appearances to publicize 
the program. , , 

^ * 

Recommendetians for Worldng with Stete Staff *. 

J • 

a. Become femliiei' with the neture of each program erea. What is actually beft^ilhtaught? 
What are the specific skill requirements? Are some teachers likely to have more work 
experience than formal education? Do some programs have more prestige than others? 

b. Learn the worlcsituetit)n arni organization of eech program area. Are consultants 
organized by function or by geography? d|o they spend moj^ af ^eir time on field 
visits? Curriculum development? Hovy mi^h^jiNsdiction do;ihey have in approving 
textbooks? Local programs? Most important^ how busy are they? 

c. Start at the beginning Provide enough introductory inservice for the whole division 
* to insjre that everyone understands the goals of the program, and t)egins to develop 

understanding and insight into the nature and problems of sex bias, as distinct from 
sex discririnnation. Don't forget people need time to talk. 

d. WorK with the staff of eaci; program area to develop their written pii^ fif^red to 
the needs and opportunities in that particular subject area. 



e. Note on Prepering /banning Guides. The job of helping others prepare their own 
plans is tricky: you want them to do their c^wn thinking, yet ytHi do not want to 
play games or reinvent the wheef. 

Handing people a list of recommended activities may leave them overwhelmed 
or resentful at all the things they "should" do, or run the risk of their accepting it 
unquestioningly, never really adapting it to their own needs and tfifrefore never 
implementing it. They may further perceive you as one who rams things down their 
throats. 
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' « The beft planning guide h probably a series qf questibns which will assure that 
all major activities are considered in terms of each planner's own reality. Each ques* 
tion oan be followed by alternative activities, with you af^plainihg the main advan^ 
tag^and disadvantages of each. 



Skills N eeded by Change Agams 



5r 



Havelock (1973) has outlined specific skills neededby change agents and given suggestions on 
ways to be an effective change aigent. Skills are in thre4areas: ability to refate to people, skiil in 
human relations and communicating, and leadership abi^. If you don^t bring these skills wiOi ytxj 
to me iob,,they cap t?e learrief/. \ 

The change agent needs to be able to relate to people at various levels in a syilem. Sometirnes 
this has to be done in situations of great ambiguity where it is likely that the change agent will be 
the recipient of suspicion and hostility and whe|e their words and deeds are likely to be misper ^ 
ceh^, diytorted, and exploited. Thus, the ability to rilate to people both ^bove and befow you in 
the system is an extremely important skill. J 
5 ^ . ^ 

Skills m Hie areas o\ human relations and communicating are also important for the change 
agent. At the most basic level, you must b? able to read, write, listen, and speak with above-average 
proficiency. You must be able to do 9<m^ a variety of stituations ^ith a variety of materials and 
styles. You probably need to be able to communicate effectively both oraiybnd in writing to 
educators at varkHis levels as Well as the general public. \ ^ 1^ 

Leadership ability is another important skill.* Because the chahge agent moves in an ambiguous, 
confusing and somewhat disorganized social space, you must be an bf^nizyr. If you can put people 
together in teems to work on problems, your job will be much easier to handle. \ 



Havelock (1973) suggests a number of strat^ies fqr t>eing an effective change ageht. Among 
them are: . . . j 

11 Be cQipimttted to your cause— stress the need f&r change (in your case, the neeci for 
broader opportunities for women and men to grow and develop) 

' 2. Be sensitive to process-think reasonably abbut steps that heed to be followed to gain 
support for your cause and to rMuce resistance to the changes you wish to see come 
about A * 

3. See the situation from the pd^j^fView pfthe existing %y^em leadership-not necessarily 

^ to accept that point of vie^^g||^|^ know when and how you can b^an effective jntfluencer 

4. ^ Develop leadership for change among the people you are working with and the pjMple you 

are serving— be an organized who can infuse a feeling of common identity and pu^K^ 

5. Be sensitive to the fact that you alone do not have the full range of skills to bring change 
about— form alliances with process helpers and linkers-teamwork^, collaboration and 
utilization of both inside and outside resources are important aspects of change planning 

6. Cultivate a sens^ of timing ^nd. act strategically: you may have to wait for the opportune^ 
« moment g_ 
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7. Moit people have difficulty in aslctng for help and in giving help— that's why people with 

y skills in comriHinicating and relationship bgilding are inipor^nt change agents . 

8. Be a net^rk bu|ldef-e^^Ui«fk established adds to the capacity for reaching oiit ^ - 
pulling m relevant others to worK^Haboretively on problems • . ^ 

. « » * ■" 

. 9. Be petsistertt-^iki your 'own 7'expert"p6wer^ and look for allies and potential allies whor^ , 
can help create a "ripple'* effect > ^ 

10. Be prepared to let others share the credit 
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HowCanlPoniblyOoAllth«WorklHavetpDo?^ . 

^ Ex0rciM2 ' ^ 

PurpoM: To consider infQfmatidih ofi the roles of progfem tfianajger and change agent in order to 
^in an awareness of ways to facilitate carrying out the functions of your jo^; 



^nd Information on the preceding pages after having gl^ced over 
insider your answers to the questions belpw as a means of 
^ter to your own^itiiatibn. Discussing these concepts with colleagues 
ionar insights; .1 



ricillsdo«^u already have?. What management ski I Is will you need process 




It skills do you have th&t will help you be a change agent? Whicl^style of change agent 
?W>uld you feel comfortable being? 




3. What factors enable people to accept and participate in the change process? 



at are the "access pbints" in your state e^cation agency system? 
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^ ; ■ "\ ^^CHAPTtR III ^ 

• HOW d4 I DI^AL WITH THE MANDATED ' * ' 
FUNCTIONS OF MY POSltlON? 

The ten functions specificaKy assigned to you in the Final Regtilatidns implementing Title II- 
Vocatiorial Education of public Law^94492 (The Education Amendments of 1976) need not^ 
completed by you alone but you must understand their operation and implications. The fact that 
ea^ state has diffeijieifbj|ee(|s and interests will create variations in the way each of the ten functions 
is inriptementisd. EachL4^>^u must consider the situation in^our state as the material for each func* 
tion is covered. •'X j > 



Function (ah Take action necessary to create awareness of programs and activities irr vocational 
% , education designed to reduce sex bias aruf sex stereotyping m all vocational education 
programs, including assisting the-St§te board in publicizing the public hearings on the 
State plan. - ■ ' . 



Objective: Ta become aware of the broad range of possible strategies for increasing awareness 
of sex fair vocational education programs an6 activities in order to gain skill in creat* 
ing awareness of programs and activities designed to reduce sex bias and sex stereo* 
typing in all vocational education programs. 

Background Information 

Recently a number of .projects have been conducted which focused on ret^ucing sex bias and 
sex stereotyping: \ 

• / The Career Exploration Project of the Emily Taylor Resource and Career Center for 

''^ Women at the University of K^sas was designed to develop and field test miiterials and 
activities whk:h would encourage outstanding high school senior women to pursue those 
science-related careers seldom pursued by women, 

• The New England Project on Expanding the Career Options of Women of the Federation 
of Organizations for Professional Women at Wellesley College brought a diverse group of 

^ people together to formulate action programs, examine factors that limit women's career 
paths, and discover strategies to broaden the life choices of women. 

• The New Occupational Student: The Mature Adult Womail4M0CMAW) project of the 
Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Education at City University of 
New York recruited mature women for conrmiunity college^mission through a series of 
workshops designed to develop more positive $elf*concepts and to extend their awareness 
of available school and occupational options. ^ 
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^ • The New PioiMerr project wascpnduqted as a statewide effort in Nprth iQferolina to over- 
come se){ bias in vocationaredbeatlon and bring more students into nontraditiorial courses 

• ■ . ■ » ••■ • ■ . t' 

• . • Women In Vocational Education (known as' Project EVE) was conducted at the CenteK.for 
, Hum8i;.ResouF0M at the Unhwrsity of Houston to develop a model program for Texas 
jchodlsfto eliminate the effects of tMst discrimination In thetechQical and industrial voca- 
„ ttonal projh^nis.; ' 

• Women io Wisconsin Apprenticeships Project was funded by Manpower Administration to 
• demonstrate Ways In which obstacles to the employment and filler utilization of women 

V . vKorkers could be isolated, analyzed, and minimized. 

You may want to provide informltion about these progi^ as welt as efforts in your state. 

If you were surprised to find out dbout sofne of the-projects that have been conducted to help 
-reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping, then you can readily imagine the value of raising the awareness 
of the community to the benefits from sex lair vocational education. Parents are perhaps the most 
important group to reach as they have direct and enormous effect on their children's choices of 
school courses and careers by the supportiyeness provided or withheld. Thii concept figured promi- 
nently in the design of the Career Exploration Project for High School Senior Women. Another 
crucial group to influence is employers a/id unions, who hold the key to nontraditional job oppor- 
tunities. , . > . , \y . 

Beyond these groups there are several other components of ihe community to educate and in- 
voKw in supportive adtivities. These include: 

^ • ' ■ * 

• Agancies such as Urban League, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, YMCA and YWCA 

• Organlzattons such as Black Women's Coalition, Coalition of Labor Union Women J| 
National Organization for Women, and the League of Women Voters , 

L • Institutions, ^bvemment facilities arKlcoiporate/pri^^ 

Individuals who are doers, managers and leaders in the community 

The possibilities are manifolf for comnuinity outreach. On Project EVE, staff wanted. to reach the 
entire Houston community with informatibnxonceming vocational training in nontraditional careers 
for women. They identified 50 major ciyic and religious community^groups in the geographical area. 

The sex equityjnovement in vocational education has been underway long enough so thk suc- 
cess stories are becoming available. Use them wherever and whenever appropriate. ^ 

^ ' References for Further Reeding 
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at Welleslley Collegb, nd. 
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tSiitayat, Deanna and Carr, Sarah. The New Occupational Student: The Mature Adult Wommi. 
Naw York, NY: institute for Research iand Development in Ckxupational Education, Center 
for Advanced Study in Educatidn of the Graduate School and University Center, CUNY, 1975. 

Chitayat, D«anna and^Hymer, Sharon. The New Occupational Student: The Mature Adult Woman: 
' i»4 Preadrpf$$lon CSouf^fng Program In Four CUNY Community Q)Hege$.^ New York, NY: 
Institute foi: Research iind Development in Occupational Education, Center for Advanced 
Study in Education of the Graduate School and University Center, CUNY, August 1976. 



Lamer, Jane; Bergstrom, Frede|k and Champagne, Joseph E. Equal Vocational Education. Houspn. 
TX: University of HcMltCbn^ Center for Human Resources, 1976. J 



Snu|h, Amanda J. NewPioneers, The North Carolina Program To EliminateSex Biasin Occupational 
^'^ Education: Reffection$ md RecommOklations. 4iale\gh, NC: North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, January 1977. 

Smiths Walter S.; Stroup, Kala M.; and Coff man, Barbara M. Career Exploration Ftrofect for High 
School Senior Women: Firtal Report. Lawj^nce, KS: Emily Taylor Resource and Career 
Center for Wpmen, University of Kansas, July 1975. 
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• ■ Exan^.3 ' ; : _ • ^ ■ 

Aifp0it: To brainstorm as m«v^ suggeitions as possible as to hd^ you in your job role can create 
. aiMweBess|||^prog^ activititt in vocational education designed to reduce sex bias 
aiKf sex stereotypirig ii» aH vocationa^^ 

JMwticmr (k)nskter the Specific in wtem.you want to create awareness of 

^ ^^^ ^P^^PW'^^'^ acnvHIesAT^^ jot down as many ideas aimed at each audience as 
I ; > you calf dn hdir;^^^^^^ create awareness ctf progra^Riand activltiesin vocational edu- 
caotlon c^sslonaft^to bias and sex stereot^ing. 



As you think of jjjlBiitions, remember the following basic principles of brainstormingi 



K • The purpose is to generate as many ideas as possible within a short amount of 
^ time. ^ , 



• There will be no evaluation of ffleas. Although an idea may appear to be im- 
practical or jjnworkable, that idea may stimulate something which would be 
highly practical and workable. - ' \ 

Ydu can add to this sheet some of the ideas in Vocational Education Sex Equity Strate- 
gies or some of those generated by colleagues that would be particularly relevant to you 
in your j^ situatbn. Then compare your list of suggestions to the list on page 23 com- 
piled by sex equity coordinators who pilot tested these materials. 

Parents: 



Employers: 



Teachers: 



Administrators: 



Students: 



0 



"22. 
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. >1ow to Creata^waremn 

^ ^ ■ . - Exerciie 3a " . . 

' ^ • ' ••' . V , • ' ' • ^ 

The following Jist of suggestions resulted from a brainstorming exercise by sex^equityxoordi 
nators who pilot tested these Wiateriatey ^ . * 

PferantV Awareness ^/ 



PTOi/PTAs/PTSOs - inservica^ students, parents 

r^Wif* nrmrrfc7fltinn< J / 



V 

CWic organisations 

Parental involvement programs (infusion into existing programs) ^ ^ - ^ 

Advisory councils 

Education organizations interested in community awareness (workshops) 
Women's groups - to educate educators^ f 
Parenting classes for students ^ ^ , 

Library ^displays • 

News mklia - feature stories, S minute clips, prime time news 

Educational TV , / 

Recruiting films - implafit idea rather than' red flag 

Employer's Awareness 

' Advisory council ^ ^ • 

Affirmative Action Officers League (especially Career Day) . ^ 

Inservice coop educators-how to be change agent 

* Job development for nontraditional students (placement stations) 
Youth unemployment bill-CETA, manpower ' ' ^ ^ 

Labor unions — apprenticeships ^ 

Teachj^ - How to Reach Thent 

Brochures 

Newsletter . ' 

Movie (state-based)— men and women in nontraditional jobs 
Inservice sessions (college/university too) / 
Speakers bureau (role models) f 

- Commission on the Status of Women 

r- Advisory council 

"Blit2"-mobili2e teachers/counselors to personally contact employers, personnel manager^ 
Teacher's behavior sheet (self-assessment) * ' /f" 

Identrfy opinion leaders (may not be policy makers) 
4 Offering class for credit . . 

Develop competerKy-based curriculum for teacher education 
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Function (b); Gather, anafyze, and disseminatQ data on the status of men and women students and 
employees in vocafional education pFQgr^ms of the State. 



Otfiecfiye: To become familiar with pd^ible sources pf information needed to carry out this 

y ^ function in order t(f gain knowledge for managing the function bf gathering, analyzing^ 
, and dissemina|ing data on the status of men and women students and employees in 
. "^^ >the vocational education programs of that State. , , '] 

\ Background Information 

. • ■ • . , * ' • ' • f 

? Often employees in one section of a state education agency are not fully aware of the data aviail- 

ablejhrough other sections of the agency. |n your position of ^tg^ejex equity coordinator, it may be 

necessary to do an extensive investigative job-just to identify currentFy existing sources of the infor- 

mation you are required to provide by this function. According to the FiMl^egulation, you will need 

to provide information on the status of men and women stj^dents (secondan%)ostsecondary and adult) 

In the following categories: enrolled- in each program according to USOE djjde; enrolled in work-study 

pr/>grams; enrolled in cooperative vocational education program^ and enrSH in apprenticeships^ 

i)rogr^s. Additionally, you will need to provide information on the p)^|^KPt qf men and women 

students who have successfully completed vocational education progr^rtrS^^HFinal f^egulation does 

not specify how the information on the 'Status of men and women ^'^P'^^^vlf^^|||^ be pfovided. 

Th<lestablishment of new data collectigfn systems was well underway ir/ 1978. You can "plug 
into" the new state and Federal systems as they are being developed. The systems you wilt want to, 
learn about are the Vocatiboal Education Data System (VEDS) and the State Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee (SO ICC). ' ^ ^ 

The VEDS system is to provide information on vocational students (including information on 
their race and sex); vocational programs; vocational program completers and leavers; vocational 
staff; vocational facilities; and vocational expenditures. Feasibility studies, completed in March 1978, 
were conducted on the. education impact component (students, completers and le^ver^, follow*up 
and employer follow-up) by Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Colorado. The feasibility studies for the 
staff component were conducted by Texas, Illinois, and Colorado. The Financeand Facilities feasi- 
bility studies were conducted by Utah, California, and Oklahoma. Because the^stem is at the 
feasibility stage, it is important that the need for information be stressed in order to reach the goal 
of overcoming sex bias, sex stertE^typing, and'sex discrimination in vocational education. It may be 
that people will think it is too ek'^siye to collect all of the data by sex. However, the d^ta are 
needed for you and all of the people who are working for sex fairness in vocational education. 

Each state was required to establish a State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(SOICC) by September 30, 1977^ The duties of the SOICC are to implement an occupational infoV- 
mation system in the state whicHwill meet the common needs in X\)e planning for, and operation of, 
vocational education programs and Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) programs, 
under the direction of the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC). 

Additionally, the national study of vocational education scheduled for March 1979 completion 
by the American Institute of-Research (AIR), Palo Alto, California, for the U.S. Office of Education 
will be providing evaluation instruments that the states may be able to use. 
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Gather, Analyza; and Disiaminata Data 
Exarcita4 

nirpcM: To list the possible sources of information needed to canry out this function. 

Directions: Use the foilowtng sample report outline to list the possible sources of information 
inyourstatr. 

Possible Sources of 
Information 



I. Introduction 

I I . Status of Men and Women Students 

A. ^ Current status of men and women students— secondary level 

/■ 

1. Enrolled in each program according to USOE code 
* 2. Enrolled in work-study programs 
3. Enrolled in cooperative vocational education programs 
' 4. Enrolled irPkppreoticeship programs 

B. Current status of placement of men and women students who 
have successfully completed secondary vpcationaT education 
programs y ' ^ 

C. Current status of meit and women students— postsecondary 
and adult level ^ 

1. Enrolled in each program according to USdE code 

m 

2. Enrolled in work-study program 

3. Enrolled ih cooperative vocational education programs 

4. Enrolled in apprenticeship programs 

0. Current status of placement of men and women students who 
have successfully completed 4econdary and adult vocational 
edycation programs 

ill. Progress from Previous Years' Status 

IV. Status of men and wonien employees 

A. Secondary level 

1. Administrators 
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% . Pomble Sources of 
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Information 



2. Instructionai penonnd 



CourMion 

P^ofprofeK^ and support employees 

a 

1. Adminislrators 



2* Imtnictional personnel 
3. Counselors 

4* Pta^ofossionai aq|^pport employees 

e* State fevel employees (categories as defined in 
^' your stpta^s system) ^ 

V. Progress from previous ipars' status 

VL Conclusions and recommendations 



i 
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Function (c): Develop wnd support acttom to correct proMefra brought to the attention of this 
perwnnel, including eirareness of the Title IX complaint process. 



ObjadiM: To become femiliar with a range of possible support actions in oider to 
edge in developing and supporting actions to correct problems. 

Backgroufid Information 

The Regulation covering Tide^X requires education agencies and institutions to develop griev- 
ance procedures for the local handling of complaints of discrimination. You should be ^le to learn 
^bout the procedure adopted by your state agency through the Title IX Coordinator for your agency* 
The TMe IX Coordinator will also have information on the pievance procedures developed by the 
schoott in your state. In addition to the loctf grievance procedure, complaints may be filed directly 
with: The Office for Civil Ri|^, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.a 20201 or a regional Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of HEW. 

The kinds of actions you will be able to develop and support deper>d, of course, on the specific 
problems in your state which are identified to you. Inservice awareness activities can often be use- 
ful. Encourage local personnel to analyze their own programs for strengths and weaknesses and 
provkle recommendations to you. The information in this training package and the accompanying 
package, Voeatiofml Education Sax Equity Strat9gh$, will provMe you with a wkfe range of strate- 
gies arKi technk)ues for responding to the problems in your state brought to your attention. 
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DtMiiop Sbpport Actioiw to Con^ct Probtoiw 

J"'' 

Exw^t8 5 

Diractiom: Awime you areWj^imc equity person from the Slate of Sfant^ and you have just 
received the data on the next page from schools in your state« Examine the data and 
ansvver the fdlioMring questioris.* 

1. Can you observe changes tOMfrd sex equity in vocational education? 



2. Do you identify any problems? 
Where? 



3. How would you begin to seek the cause of these problems? ii^. 

^1 



Direction s ; Assume that you have found the causes of |he problems observed from the data on 
' the next page were: 

1. When checking with the school that had lost ml^le erirollment in clothing and textiles, it was 
^ discovered that the text was sex biased* What are your recommerniations? ^ 



2. In the first Agriculture I course listed, it was discovered that the brochures for Agriculture 
showed onty males. What would you recommend? 



3« The school that lost the female students in Drafting Introduction had hired a new counselor 
^ who t>elieved the course should be for boys. What would you recommend? 



4« The school that showed no increase in the number of young men in Health^Occupations dis- 
covered the interest inventory used in their school was sex biased in the attribution of interests 
for varkMis occupations. What would you recommend? 



*Turn to page 30 to check your answers. 
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Smpto Dsta from Sciti of Stwiton 



Courw 


2 Years Ago 




1 Year )\go . 


This Year 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male 


FenM 


Business Office Occupation 
* 


^ 17 




lo 


3 


10 


Level 1 Foods 


. 103 


1 


inc 
1UD 


4 


99 


Introduction to H.E. 


113 


o 


lie 


8 


118 


Housing 


21 


Z 


1Q 

lo 


4 


16 


Clothing and Textiles 


1 15 




1C 
lO 




15 


ORAE 


39. 14 


61 


Q 
O 


45 


10 


Horticulture 


12 14 


7 


1 w 


8 

• 


.16 


Horticulture 


14 7 




C 


24 


8 


Horticulture . 






lO 


35 


20 


Ornamental Horticulture 


19 


to 




18 


15 


Agriculture 1 


17 


13 




15 


0 


Agricultural 


45 




% Q 

^ Ji 


36 


11 


Agriculture Conservation 


12 


Q 


1 


10 


4 


Industrial Arts 


78 


77 


1 


71 


4 


□lifting Introduction 


36 


31 


3 


27 


* 6 


Dra||ing Basic 11 


12 


9 


1 


9 _ 


4 


WaMing 1 


38 


37 


2 


35 




Automachanics 


40 


36 


5 


31 




Carpentry 


35 3 


36 


1 


37 




Health Occupations 


2 26 




28 




28 
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DmIop 8iqK»rt 

ExercisaBii^ 
More mies in buiinMs and crffice in 

Addition of males in intrpduction to Home Economics in second and third years 

inc re a sin g ewoliments ol%maies in horticulture ' ' 

increasing mroiiments of females in Af^iculture, Drafting Basic II end Auto Mechanics 



Lost male in clothing and textilS in Clothing and Textiles 
Lost fwnales in cme Agriculture I class in this yisar y 
Lost females in Drafting Introduction iit this yeer 
No ^les in Heelth Occupations in second and third year 

Check with school, discuse situation with students, counselors, and teachers 



Recommendations for strategies for use of biased materials are included in Vocational Educa 
tion Sex Equity Strategies, Chapter V. 

Recommend brochures be updated to include pictures of females in Agriculture-check 
language of brochure and make sure it is sex fair. 

Provkje in-servkie experience for counselor, gh/e counselor current information on women in 
the work force and women in nontraditional occupations, eno6urage counselor to set aside 
persqnai values when assisting students. ( 

Discontinue use of biased inventory. Use guidelines <Qr selectin^^ and using sex fair interest 
Inventories (Vocational Education Sex Equity Strategies, Chapter V). 
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Function (d): Review the distribution of grants and contracts by the State board to assure that the 
interests and needs of women are addressed in all projects assisted under this Act. 



dbjective: To understand sex fair criteria in order tagain skill in reviewir^ the distribution of 
grants and com^dptfBy the State board to assure that the interests and needs of 
women are addressi9d in^all proj^^ assisted under this Act. > 

Background Information 

^ In addition to provMing a review form to prospective proposersso that they will know the 
criteria you will be using to review proposals in terms of overcoming wx bias, sex stereotyping, and 
sex discrimination, you may want to think about ways that you can kwp the local schools and other 
eligible recipients informed about the kinds of projects that would helplreduce sex stereotyping. 
Additionally, it may be possible to provide guidance to grant proposal writers through some me- 
chanism already in place in your state system, such as the inservice training mechanism. Your pos- 
ture as state sex equity coordinator in relation to other SEA personnel, especially where this func- 
tion is concerned, will depend largely on how your SEA is organized. 

To assure that the needs and interests of women are addressed in all projects assisted through 
the 1976 legislation, the state sex equity coordinator is to reyjew all grants and contracts for sex 
fairness. In additk>n to ooffskJering the amount of money being spent for the project, the numbers 
of students involved, and the number^of grants and contracts dealing specifically with the needs and 
interesu of women, you wUfmost probably havwoncems and needf of special importance to your 
particular stat^ These all Med to be weighed in the d^ision-making process. The sample review 
form in Exercise 6, which foltows, includes many of>M^tmport8m criteria to apply before making 
recommendations. 
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ReM DistriiM^on of Grants and Cont acts 



Exercises 



Purpoie: To apply sex fair criteria to simulated project abstracts iiLordef^ to ^in^skiH in reviewing the distribution Qf grants and 
contracts. • ■, * ' . 

'a . 

:Dirtetiohs: Aswrne that you are the sex^uity person from the State of Stantbti^' Read through the propo^jl^ project abstracts 
on the following pages and (or each item mark the approff iate column/ 




1. Agency policy regarding sex 
bias, stereotyping and dis- 
crimination is referred to as 
it applies to this proposal 



2. 



'itii 



The project description 
uses neutral language, 
avoids stereotyped and 
biased references 



ABSTRACT 
t 



YESj 



NO 



ABSTRACT 
i 



YES 



NO 



]^5TRAi 




ABSTRACT 
4 



SSmcf 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



ABSTRACT 
6 



YES 



NO 



Project objectives ire free 
.of sex bias, stereotyping 
or discrimination 



4. Program design indicates 

a. Availability to females 
' and males 




b. Evidence of special 
services to ensure 
equal access to the 
program 



ERXd ^0 W 38 to check your answers. 





ABSTRACT . 
1 


ABSTRACT 
2 


ABSTRACT 
3 


ABSTRACT 

. 4 ' 


ABSTRACT 
5 


ABSTRACT 
6 


Y^S 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


c. Activities that are not restrict- 
tive based on sex 


N 
























. 

d. Evidence of support services 
, to overcome the results of 

previous discriminatory pro- 

arammino* 






to 












• 








5. The evaluation'plan provides for 

* ^ a. Collection of data to substan- 
tiate the elimination of sex 
bias and stereotvoina 


1 






K 




- 








• 


• 


• 


' ) 

b. Examining the program for 
evidence of eliminating 
sexism 


> 






( 


* 

4 
















6. ^ This is a specific proposal de- 
signed to overcome sex bias and 
stereotyping in the following 
manner' 












• 












• 


a. Adjust occupational programs, 
curriculum and/or guidalice 
and counsel i no 


























b. Prepare students for non- 
traditional iobs 

MVWiilVIIIII JVVv 


• 


> 






















Meet SDecidI needs of wompn 


























d. Provide inservice training for 
staff 




J 












i 




J 






e. Other (Identify) * 
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\ m this space to respond to (e.) Other (Identify) 



t 
4 



Source: New Yoric State Division of Occupational and Continuing Education, State Education Department, 
ifldltfortir areas Of concern^^ 

t. Isstaffingof project sex fair (considering available persons in area proposed)? 
2^ Hn proposer done previous worl( in the area? 
I* tiproposefj project for new and emerging occupation, not yet sex stereotyped? 
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PfopoMd Pro jsct Abftrscts 

1. \ An Analysis o*f the Factors W^ich Influence Students in the Selection o( Vocational Courses in 

North High Schools, ' • 

Principal Investigator: Smith, Ashley 

Proposing Institution: North Vocational Cooperative Board 

Project Duration: IS months ^ 

• i ■ * * 

Summary of the Project: * . 

• . 

This project proposes to analyze the factors which influence students in the selection of 
vocational courses in North High Schpols. The target population is primarily French-speal^ 
American individuals who reside in an economically depressed agricultural areas. Currently^ 
enrolled high school students md graduates will be surveyed. Specific objectives are to (1 ) 
identify the crit|i^l factors innuencing student choices pf vocational and nonvocational 
.prograiTis; (2) identify the critical Ucton in student attitudes which stereotype courses as * 
progmM for girls or programs for boys; ind (3) identify the critical factors which influence 
, disadvantaged students in their choice of courses. Edueitional perMnnel will be contacted to 
determine what methods arKl technrques they consider to be important in facilitating career 
training decisions. A questionnaire wi II be devised to ascertain ( 1 ) the effect of sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics; (2) educational experiences; and (3) educational personn^ and other 
persons playing a part in the decision-making process. Results of the two respondent groups 
will be compared, and random fpllow-up interviews will be conducted to validate the responses. 

' 

2. Design of Job Entry Programs in a Community College/Technical Institute for Women in a 
Rural Area Becoming Industrialized 

ffHncipal Investigator: Brown, Amelia 

Proposing Institution: West Technical Institute 

Project Duration: 4 months ^ 

di^rmnary of the Project: 

The main objective of the project is to design recruitment, counseling, educational, and 
training programs which a community college/technical institute can offer to p.rovide women 
job markk entry and upward mobility. The project will be aimed at filling these needs 
for women in a rural area becoming industrialized. Specific educational and training ^ 
needs, as well as special recruiting and counseling efforts necessary to encourage female entry 
ihto these programs, will be identified by surveying an appropriate cross-section sample. The 
information obtained will provide the basis for a long*range plan for extension courses, cur* 
ricula, counseling, recruitment, and special programs. Jhe project's success will be measured 
by the subsequent increase in female enrollmenvaod siiccessful completion of already existing 
curricula as well as programs for adult basic education. ^ 

3. Development of Procedures for Expansion Of Young Einner '^r^ram in Vocational Agriculture 
Principal Investigator: Adams, Richard 

Proposing Institution: Stanton State University, Department of Agricultural Education V 
Project Duratiorf: 6 months 

^ 35 ^ 
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Summary of Proiect: ^ / 

■ - ' • . ■ ■* ■ ' ' ■ ■•■' * . ' . . ' 

The purpose of the program is jN> cteviae^|a$ic'recofnmendationsAnd guidslines for main- 
tenance of existing programs and expa«|Sion of young farmer prograirpacrossliBnton. Specific 
libjectivBS are to (1 ) identify and further develop selected'«peration#procedure$ and recon# 
mendations for maintenanceiinci the expansion of young farmer programs in Stanton; (2)lsist' 
beginning teachen of i(0(»tional a(riculfUre through the organu^ 
nance phasesof servicing locaf young farmer programs; and (3) dissemin^ these developed 
procedures and techniquei^mong the 454 vocational agriculture teachers in Stanton. Seventy 
experienced yoGptioiial aQrilcuhure teachers will be selected to identify specific areas and con- 
cerra to be invertiigptad.: Begini^^ teachers expressing interbt in, or who have inherited, a 
young fanner progi^m, or who are in the process of Organizing young farmer programs, will 
also be invitedtqj3or^'pate in the project. Pa^i^^^ attend a four or five- 

day worlcshop to refiort findings and malce rec^mendations for basic operational procedures 
to be' implemented>(nto iocai programs. 

4. Home Economics Career Exploration Program * ^ 

Principal Im/estigator: Rock, Eleanors.;^ 
Proposing Institution: Granite School District 
ProjectXHu|^nT fa mont^ ^ 

Summary of Pit)ject: / 

Jhe purpose of thcr project is to develop a new approach to individualized activity-centred 
instruction for Consumr and Home Economics. Exploration for seventh grade students. Selected 
teacbers^iU pairtlcipMMn a six-week summer workshot» tonievetop career educilfon modules; ' 
Pre-perfomiance and post-performance fofms for studen^tfiacher-interaction will be developed 
and indivlqualized instruction activities will be designed. The career exploration program may 
be Cised at level one entry in grades 7-1 2 and adult programs; 

f 

K The Passive Solar Greenhouse Horticulture Program 



Principal Investigator: King, Kenneth 0. 
Proposing Institution: Stanton Vocational Region lO 
Project Duration! 5 months 

summary of Project; 

•^e purp<)se of this p|pject is to plan and lt)uild a passive solar energy greenhouse anpart 
of an 11^ horticulture program. Specific objectives are to (1) develop and field 

test arvinstructional unit whfch teaches basic solar energy concepts as they apply to green- 
houses; (2> develop and field test a four-session adult education program in solar greenhouse 
«^ coi)structidri; and (3) conduct a two*day workshop on solar greenhouses for State vocational 
agr1cultuf^prt|culture instructors. Stanton Region Ten will contract with the Stanton 
Audubon Society ta provide technical assistance in designing a student-built passive solar 
^energy giwnhouse as well as a related instructional unit. The greenhouse will be constructed 
^hntf th^^ These materiaiswill bathe basis for the development of a related 

IKJutt iklucatiOT program as well as a workshop. The knowledge and experience gained will be 
• disseminated by the the teacher workshop in May, media coverage, and a final report which 
wilt be Mbrhitted to appropriate State agencies. 
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6. Sex Stereotyping: Analysis of Students Enrolled in Vocational Programs 

■ . ■" ' ■ ' ■ ' " 

Principal Investigiltor: Kennedy, J. R. 

Proposing Irmitution: CMy Research 

^ojectDuratron:. 12 months 

Summary of Project: 

This study Will identify the extent and nature of sex bias in Stantph^,0cational Education 
programs and investigate the problem in relation to sAected factors sudN ^ Scholastic ability, 
academic achievement, vocational maturity, and home influences. An adBftional objective is to' 
develop guidelines for comjfnuriication relating to vocational instructional programs directed 
toward compliance with federal regulations of Title IX legislation. The population will consist 
of all mafe and female students in area vocational centers that have three or more vocational 
service areas. The random sample will consist of 50 mal^ and 50 females r epresenta tive of 
enrollment by sex in programs in which 75 percent of the enrollment is a predominate sex. 
Data will be collected from instruments developed to identify factors contributing to career 
choice, the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) and the Crites Vocational Maturity Inventory 
of Work Attitudes.^ Data will be coded, tabulated, and placed on computer cards. Freqmncy 
counts, percentages, and descriptive statistics will constitute a portion of the statistical profile. 
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itoviim Distrilmion of Qrairts and Cbntraels 
Exercise 6A 



Abstract 
1 


Abstract 
2 


Abstract 

^ 3 
f 


Abstract 


Abstract 

. 5 ♦ 


no 


no : 


no 




no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yc5 /. 


yes 


y^ 


ye8> 
no 


no 
yes 


no 
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^ no 
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no 


no 
no 


yes 


no 
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. no 


no 


no 
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no 
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Function M: RtvilNr all vocational education programs (including work -study proyums, coopera- 
tive vocational education programs, apprenticeship programs, and the placement of 
students who have successfully completed vocational education programs) in|j||f 
^ate for sex bias. 



Ol^iactive: To understand sex fair criteria in order to gain skill in reviewing all vocational educa- 
tion programs in the State for sex bias. 

' * * 

Background InfomMtion 

The ease with which this function, reviewing all vocational education programs in the State for 
sex bias, can be acobmpltshed will depend very much on the kinds of information required from the 
local educatkHial agencies and other eligible vocational education institutions. If the eligible recipients 
are required to provide adequate information in the plans they submit, your review task is very much 
simplified. New York state has suggested that the following items should be addressed in the local 
plans submitted to the state: ^ 

# 

Establish goals that promote equal opportunities for all students at both secondary and 
adult levels* 

Appoint a representative number of women to serve on all policy making committees 
and advisory bj^rds. 

Promote the certification ^r^ hiring of professional women in administrative and 
supervisory positions. 

Recruit ^^fhaqand mef^6r nontraditional teaching positions to provide a positive role 
model for studertTST' 

Provjde in-service training fo^all staff to identify and eliminate sex bias attitudes and 
practices. ^ 

Analyze existing and/or prepare a new curriculum, resources and recruiting materials that 
are non^xist and show the accomplishmeyts and contributions of men amJ women in 
various roles. 

Ensur«^ tinat funds are allocated for programs, activities, services, facilities and equipment 
equally for feriiales and males. 

Ensure that local advisory councils develop criteria ifor evaluating programs and procedures 
that encourage the elimination of sex bias, stereotyping and discrimination. 

encourage the participation of both femaiy^ and males in all occuprattori^l youth organize 
tions and promote the inclusion o i ae<iMil l |i > to overcome sex bias. 

Provide flexible regtstratiorianp enrollrnent practices to encourage students to darticipate 
in norTtraditior>al courses. 

Provide occupational training programs, counseling, special services and job placement for 
teenage parents and women returning to the labor market as a result of economic need, 

39 t 
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ch itm d iMfM itatw* wmmn who'art Making jobs in nonferaditional arMt, fingl« hatds 
of hotpwholdi, hoiwrniij^ work part'tiiM wd no#dw<|^»fulHifn» tmptoymtm. 

^ CdiiNiHmiutt with butifiiM Md induttfy, profmioral oFynlfitiont md oth#f Intpfisttd - 
groups in f ii t ion to •liminiling mx IMm and incfwiing opportunities for wofnan and man 
wi nonifaoiiKinw caraan. 

You msy think of a d<>t to nal itams tfiat you wish to induda in ttia implamantation of tha planning 
procadura for aligibia racipiants. Tha onas listad above ara suggastkKis, not limitations. 



ffwiafvnQas vor Tunnar itaaDing 

Office of Oocupatbnal and Continuing Educatkm. GimAt for Rmfimfmng Occi^mtional^ Educnthn 
Progmm to Bmn ttm ElknifHution ofSn Bim, Sm Si9r90typirHtrir^S9x t>kcriminmion. 
Albany, New York: Office of Occupatk>nal and Continuing Education^ Stgte Education 
Department, undated. 
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RwiM AH VocMlonri EducMion Proy^ 
ifitlwStMforSKBtai 

' • Eimciit? 

Pwpom: To apply ttx Hlr critaril to • fimul«t0d vocational aducation program plan in ordar^to gain 
skill in raviawring aii vocatiomi aducation prog^^ 

^ • ' 

Dinetiom: Riviaw^ thaTrada and Industrial Education Plan on tha following pagat. Uta tha chacklist 
balowforthijsviawby raoordingthaoodanumbariof stratagiaithataw^ Oiscussyour 
ansvvars with ooilaaguas.* 

YES NO 

l« P^ognm Ofganitation and Adnrtnittiation «. 

a. Poliqrand guidalinas ragarding tha alimination of sax bias, 
sax staraotyping and sax discrimination in occupational 

aducation ara in %vriting 

b. Policy and guidalinas dimminatad to staff with Implications 

in parforming job rasponsibilitias ^ 

c. Pdicias and guidalinas dissaminatad to studants, parents and 

ganaral public 

d. Each occupational aducation course is available to both 

females and males 

e. Tha local M^o^ Council includas-a representative number 
o^ w of p a^ w d man who are sensitive to the needs of all 
s^M^niitt regardless of sex 

11. Sfeafflng and Staff Davalopmant 

a. Staff participate in staff development activities such as 
wor1c^K>pa, insarvice programs and conferences to assist 
them in identifying and correcting sex bias, stereotyping * 
and discrimination 

b. Sax fair certification and hiring of qualified personnel for Admin- 
istrativa and Supervisory positions regardlass^f sex is promoted 

ill. Instruction 

a. All instructionai activities are dasigned to be free of sex 
bias, staraotyping and dlflri^nination 

b. §oth females and males are involved in each occupational 
youth organization. Activities are conducted that focus 
on overcoming sex bias and stereotyping 




*Tum to page 47 to check your answers. 
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e. CuiTicuhimisfrMQf ttxiim 



aMigM0ontl|tb«iiflC»f MX ^ 

IV. QManem wnd CoMnwIing 

8. Appropriat* guktanct and couniaiing is provktod^ students 
to anoounHPi them to consider ail programs of study, and' 
make choices based on intersst and talents rather than oq 
theirse)^ 

b. The vocation^ inventory tests used are free off sex stereotypes, 
arKJ are the same for femeles and maies 

S 

^c. Special services in occupational training programs and job 

placement ere available to meet the needs dff women returning 
to the labor market as,a result of economk: need^ changed marital 
status; single heads of househoMs; w||| i' ii e i i seeking jobs in non- 
traditional areas; homemakers who work part-time and no\|^ 
desire full-time emptoyment . 

V. Program Evaluation t 

a. The k)caljKupational education Advisory dHJncil^#veloped 
criteria toWibt in evaluating programs and procedures for'the 
elimination of sex bias» sex stereotyping af% sesflfacrlmination 

' b. jQassroom vtsitations with folh>w4jp conferences are scheduled 
to assure that instructional activities are non*sexist ^ 

c. Periodic review is conducted to assure that courses are planned 

In relation to employment needs and placenient regardless of sex « 

VL Physical Facilities 

Facilities, equipment, furnishings and supplies do not reflect discrimi- 
r^tory practices based on sex » 

VI 1. Relationship-PuUk: and Brofassional 

a. ^aff cooperates with guidance personnel in erKouraging students 
to explore all career opportunities without regard to sex 

b. Staff maintain| contact with employers to sensitize them to sex 
bias and stereotyping in hiring practices 
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Recommendations: 




Adapted from: Gukk for Rmfi^mng Occ!!i^^ 

Education, the State Education Department, Albany, New York. 3 



TrtdiindlnduitriilEducition W 

Mmiini Objietivf: To proiidt Mch ttudent in the secondary school system the opportunity to enter Trade and Industrial 

Education Propms. i . 



topefficlXHectivei 


diraiegies 


Evaluation 


t. To increase the percentage 
of females in Trade and 
Industrial Education programs 
eechyear 


1.1. Provide each teacher and local director with 
the requirementsind specifics of Educational 
Amendments of 1976. 

1 .2. Request T & 1 teachers to work with guidance 
counselon and encourage IhWn to explore career 
opportunities in Trade and Industrial Education ^ 
prqerams with female students. 


Check enrollment date end 
percentages yearly to deter 
mine increeses. " > 




1 .3. Proiide success stories about new sex-fair programs 
to teachers and local directors. 


1 




1.4. Provide materials and suggestions to be used in in- 
service workshops and recruitment programs. 




• 


1.5. T & 1 Consultanti have been requested to inform 
local directors es to teachers they observe as being 
reluttant to having femeles in their traditionally 
males)riented programs. The k)cai director should 
then determine the neceasity for an inservice work- 
shop. 


Check Staff Minutes 

*> 

r 

• 


* i 


1.6. T & 1 Consultants have been requested to provide 
alternative solutions to potential problem areas 
LEA'S may face in implementing this concept. 
Also the iaitematives have been made available to 
to the consultant. 


Check Staff Minutes 


f 


1 .7. T & 1 Consultants have been requested to schedule 
their work in order to visit with specific LEA's de- 
signated as reseerch units. 


Check Memo 



1 



V 



l|N(ific Objicthup 



Evaluation 



2. Bythamdofthanaxt 
iKhoolyiarallT&ltaachen 
will biinfoniM relative to 
SnPaimaK in Vocational 
Education . 



1 



3. Youth organization recruitment 
efforts will increase during 
the next ichool year for in- 
' creating the number of females 
in the programs. 



4. All printed materials in Trade 
and Industrial Education will 
be reviewed to eliminate sex 
biai 



2.1. All T & I taachen will be mailed materials relative 
to Educational Amendmenti of 1976. 

2.2. All T &i taachen will be evaluated by the next 
school year. ^ 

2.3. Packets mailed to T & I teechers will include ma- 
terials about sex fairness in vocational education. 

f ■ 

2.4. VICA newspaper will include any information, v 
development and success-stories about sex fairness 
in vocational education. « 

> 

2.5. All workshops and conferences planned by the 
T & I staff will include time for the sex fairness 
in vocational education programs. 

3.1. yiCA club officers will be encouraged to recmit 
^l^re females into Trade and Industrial Education 
programs at all conferences and workshops. Time 
will be made available to discuss sex fairness in vo- 
cation^education program at each meeting. 

3.2. Any approaches developed for recruitment pur- 
poses to be used by students will be distributed 
at conferences and workshops. 

3.3. All VICA materials such as Club Charters, Contests, 
etc., will be scrutiniM to eliminate aex bias. 

4.1. All T & I brochures and printed materials developed 
' in the future will illustrate and specify both iexes. 

4.2. All vendors publishing materials for Trade and 
industriaf Education will be encouraged to eliminate 
sex bias. 



Check packets mailed to 
teachers. 

Check evaluation instru- 
menis. 



Check pad^. 



Check newspaper 
artk:les,etc. 



Check agenda for VICA 
meeting 



Check rules for trade 
contests. 



ERIC 
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/^MtorvCommittMafXl 
Induttriahl^iitionswill 
tM informed about lex fatrnm' 
in vocitioni) education. 



4 



Com dej&iptioni in Tradiind tndmtrial Education 
will bi rewritlMi to induda larminolpgy appropriate to 
b|thiam MprojectihoukibecontpletBdby 
JnuarylSofthtnextyeer 



'4.4/ Curriculufni developed in Trade and Industrial Education 
• in the future will include terminology appropriate to 
both lexei. 



ERIC 



4.5. Artidaicouldbewritttnforpubiication in Trade maga 
zinet and joumatt whve females have bfn successful 
traditional male occupations. 



4.6. Teacher educators imbe encouraged l iKrult mora 
femeles into their pr^irams to become instmprs in 
Trade and Industrial Education. Hopefully, ^east one 
female instructor can be employed in a specific trade i 
eras dufing the next school year, ( 

4.7. Administrators will be encouraged to design facilities, 
provide laboratories and shops, equipment, safety 
equipment and bathrooms appropriate to both sexes. 

5. 1.1 The Trade and Industrial Education Advisory Committee 
' will be kept informed as to the sex fairness in vocational 
education program and a^ new developments. The same 
will be true for any industrial associations connected to 
Trade and Industrial Education. These organizations will 
be apprized at their monthly meetings es to any new de- 
velopments. 

5^2. Trade and Industrial Education Consultants and Teachen 
will be requesta^ o encourage advisory committee nvem- 
ben and industrial association members to employ females 
in traditional male occupations at scheduled and un- 
scheduled meetings during the year. 



Evaluations 
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Review All Vocetional Education Programs 
in the State for Sex Bias 

Exercise 7a 



..^J^ers for the review criteria are listed below with the code numbers of strategies in the T & I plan 
where the criteria have been addressed. 

^' 

I. Program Organization and Administration 

a -2.3 b-2.1 c-no d-1.5 e - no 

II. Staffing and Staff Development « 
a- 1.5 b- 4.6 

Hi. Instruction / 

a - 2.2 b - 3.1 c - 4.4 d - no y 

IV. Guidance and Counseling 

a — 1.2 b — no c - no • 

V. Program Evaluation 

\ / 

a — no b — 1.5 ' c — no 

VI. Physical Facilities ^ 
4.7 

Vli. ReJationships— Public and Professional 

a -1.2 b-5.2 
Recommendations: ^ 

1. Disseminate po^licies and.guidelines to studetts, parents and general public. 



2. Insure equal number of women and men in Advisory Council who are sensitive to needs 
of women. ^ 

3. Assign cooperative work experience arKl/or work study regardless of sex. 

4. Check*interest inventory for sex fairness. 

5. Introduce support services. 

6. local advisory council in establishing evaluation criteria for sex fairness. 

7. Review courses periodically to see that employment needs are met by courses. 
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Review All Vocatiomrt Education Programs 
* 7 in the State for Sex Bias 

Exercises 

Find the answers to these questions to help plan the review of all vocational education programs 
for sex bias. 

1. How can the review of progi^ms for sex bias be coordinated with the review of all programs 
required of the Stats board? 

0 




2. How can the review of programs for sex bias be coordinated with the review of programs 
required of the State Advisory Council? 



3. ' Who are the people in your state that can provide the most help m setting up the procedure 
for reviewing programs for sex bias? ^ 
(List by name and job title.) 

V 

a. Programs by USOE code > 

b. Work-study programs 

c. Cooperative vocational education programs 

d. Apprenticeship programs 

e. Placement programs 
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Function (f): Monitor the implementation of laws prohibiting sdx discrimination in all hiring, 
firing, and promotion procedures wrthln the State relating to vocational educ 



Objective: * To become familiar with employment legislation in order to gpin awareQ|i|5^o;f the 
iDrovisions relating to sex discrimination. Jh^S^ ^ 

V - . ... 

Background Infoimation 

. ^ ^ . ^"^ ' " ■ 

It Is essential that you become familiar with employment legislation in order to monitor the 
implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimination in all hiring, firing and promotion procedures 
within the State relatirig to vocational education. The situation in your state Will determine how 
active your monitof ing role can t)?: You will need to know the pbsitions of teachers organizations 
and unions irf this area. Additionally, you will need to be in touch with the Affirrhatlve Action 
Officer in your agency to know what is already available in your |tate. The fbltowing information is 
provkled to give you a general background in the employment lavi^ pertaining to sex discrimination. 
. ^. ■ ■ / 

Implieations of the Legislation ^ 

(Adapted from /dent/ tying Discrimination: A Review of, Fatier al AntidiscimiHation Laws and 
' Selected Case Examples by Shirley McCune and Martha Mart] 




Since the Supreme CbUrt's 1954 decision regarding Brown vs. The Board of Education, Federal 
and State legislaticrn tfnd case law hav^spelled out different forms of discrimination in education 
and clarified the Hghtit of students anoemployers. Discrimination by race, color, national origin, 
English language proficiehcV> or sex have been addressed with implications for educational programs, 
policies and practices. 

A chart is provided on the next page for a convenient reference for distinguishing the provisions 
of all of the Federal antidiscrimination laws. It begins with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, which 
although dealing only with race' precipitated sini^ar legislation outlawing sex discrimination. 

Four Federal laws and a Federal executive order, co^rise the major anti-sex discrimination 
requirements which are relevant to vocational educatio/ Here is a synopsis of this legislation: 



Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended by the Equal Employment 
Ojsportu n ity Act of 1 972 

Title Vll of the Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or sex. All institutions or agencies with fifteen or more employees- 
including State and local governnients and labor organizations— are covered under the amended Act. 
Title Vll prohibits discriminatory practices in all terms and conditions of employment including: 

recruitment, selection, assignment, transfer, layoff, discharge, and recall 
opportunities for promotion 
in-service training or development opportunities 
wages and salaries 
sick leave time and pay 
vacation time and pay 
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• overtime work and pay 

• ni6dical,hoipltalJifeand accident insurance 

• retirement plans and benefits ^ . 

• other staff benefits 

Compblntt of employment practices wi^ich discriminate in violation of Title VII s)iould be 
made to: » 

• ' The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
. 2401 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, aa 20037 ^ ^ 

or 

• a regional office of the EEOC y 

In instances where State of local fair employment practices laws provide procedures for the 
handling of complaints of discrimination, the complaint may be referred to the agency for a sixty- 
day period of time. If the complaint is pot resolved at this level, the EEOC assumes responsibility 
for invietstigation and conciliation. If this fails, the EEOC, the U.S. Attorney General, or the com- 
plainant may file suit. . 

Vw Equal Pay Act of 1963 as amended by the Education Amendments of 1 972 

The Equal Pay Act prohibits sex discrimination in salaries and most fringe benefits. All em- 
ployees of education institutions and agencies, including those in professional, executive, and ad- 
ministrative positions, are cdvered by the Equal Pay Act. 

The Act provides that a man and a woman workirig for the same employer under similar con- 
ditions in jobs requiring substantially equivalent skills, effort and responsibility must be paid equally 
even when job titles and assignments are not identical. 

Employers are required to maintain specified records relevant to the determination of possible 
violations of the law. Complaints may be ifiled with: 

• Employment Standards Administration ( 
Wage and Hour Division 

U.S. Department of Labor ^ 
^ Washington, D:C. 20210 

or , * ^ 



• ^ a regional office of the U.S. Department of Labor 



Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments 

Employment Provkions: ' 

The last section of the regulation covers the employment policies and practices of the educa- 
tion institution or agency. Specifically, discrimination is prohibited in: « 
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• Access to employment, including 



• recruitment policies and practices 

• advertising 

• application procedures 

• testing andWerviewing practices 

iiiring and promotion, including 

• selection practices 

• applicatioh of nepotism {policies 

• demotion, lay off, termination 

• tenure 

compensation, including 



wages and salaries 
extra compensations 



job assignments, including 

• classification and position descriptions 

• lines of progression 

• seniority lists ^ 

• assignment and placement . 

leaves of absence, including 

• leaves for temporary disability 

• childbearing leave and related medical conditions 

• childrearing leave ^ ' 

fringe benefits, including 



insurance plans 

retirement plans 

vacation time 

travel opportunities 

selection and support for training 



• labor organization contracts 

The provisions of the implementing regulation may be interpreted through clarifying memo- 
randa issued by the Office for Ciyil Rights or through decisions issued by the courtrthrbugh the 
judicial process. They may also be modified or extended through legislative amendmenttv^^ 

The Regulation covering Title IX requires education agencies and institutions to develop 
grievance procedures forthe local handling of complaints of discrimination.^ This procedure pay 
be used or complaints rray be filed directly with: 
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TlwOffin for Civil Rights 

DepartiMm of Health, Educttkm, md Welfare 
VKHbington, D.C 20201 



a ragkmal Office for Chrii f|i^ 
OS. Deportment of HEW ^ 



Exmrthm 



at amended by 1137S 



Exeieutive Order 1 1246 prohibits employment discrimlnaiion on the basts of. race, color, reNgion, 
national ofigin or sex in institutions or agencies with Federal con tr a c t s of over $10,000: Relevant 
co ntra ct s Indude both contracts for diracttservices and "grants" which involve a benefit to the 
FeiJeral gova m man t ^ Institutions or agencies covered under the Executive Order must observe non- 
dtecriminatory pr a c d ca s in hiring, discharge, promotion, wages, benefits, training, and ail othe^^on* 
ditiom of employmant. 

Those institutions or aglncies with Federal contracts of $60,000 or more and 50 or more 
employees an mquired to develop written affirmative action plans with numerical goals and time- 
tables. Although the contrpt may invohfe only one imit within the institution, the affirmative a&tiom 
plan must cover ai amplo^Bs throughout the iristi^^ 

Enfo r ceme n t of the Executive Order anifl related policy giiidelines are the responsibility of the 
Office n$ Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) of thef U.S. Department of Labor. The OFCC has 
designated HEW as the egency "responsible for enforcement of the Order as it affects education in- 
stitutions and agencies. Cornplaintproceduresweprovidedforthefilingof charges of possible 
discrimination and non-compliance. Complaints should be filed with: 

• Th« Office for Ovikllightt^ 

U.S. Oeptdglm of Health, EdueatiMv and Welfare 
WarfkingMPD.C. 20201 ^ 

or 

% ^i^giwMl Office for avil Rights 
Oepertmentof HEW 

nm Vif (Stetion 799A) and Tftit VIIK^on 845 of the Public Health Service Act) as amended 
by the Contprahenshfe Haalth Menpdber Ttwning Act andlhe Nurse Training Amendments Act 
of 1971 

Titles VII and VIII of the Pirf)lic Health Service Act state that institutions receiving Federal 
funds for tfieir health personnel training programs may not discriminate on the basis of sex in ags 
mWom or in employment practices relating to employees vvorking directly with applioants or 
students. Every inatltution receiving or benefiting from a grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
IP its hea lt h parsortnel training programs or receiving a contracit under Title VI I or V 1 1 1 is covered. 
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fnstitirtibns are required to m aintain specified recordi to dgtarmina wlii»riiyl| |!|tot?onf haw 



occurred. PMicdic reviews of programs receiving Federal functe may be made to deternilne com- 
pliance with the regulation covering Titles VII and VilL 

Proceduresaceprovidedforthehlingof complaints of violations of Titles VII and VIII. 
Oomplaints should be filed with: f ^ ' 

• The Office for Qvil Rights € 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 2Q201 

or 

• a regional Office for Civil Rights 
U.S. Department of HEW 



CASE EXAMPLES 

Examples of discriminatory policies and practices in edu<^on imtitptions and agencies are 
provided below. Each case example has been adapted from an actual iituation. One group of case 
examples is drawn from the experience of local vocational education sdtools; another group provides 
examples drawn from postsecondary institutions. 'It may be useful to read throu^ each of the 
examples to determine the possible areas of sex discrimination and probaUe violations of Federal 
laws and regulation!. A space is pi^vided in whfch the Federal law(s) or order relatinffto e[k:h 
example may be no^. A brief analysis of each exmnple and the oertinentiaw on /aws follow the 
final case example, f"' VI 

Local Vocational Education Schools 



Background Infonnation 

School District No. 41 is responsible for the elementary-secondary education of 7^00 students 
who attend ei^teen elementary schools, six junior high schools, two high schools and two vocational 
schools. The student population includes 1,600 black students, 418 Spanish-speaking students, 23 
^ Asian studipt*, and 16 Native American students. The District employs 280 ci^ennoom teachers, 
counselors, and paraprofessional ii^rsonnel. Eighty two percent of the elementary school staff and 
48 percent of the secondary school staff is female. There are four minority teachers and 12 minor- 
ity paraprofessional staff members in the District. 



The central adminitrative staff is headed by a team of six males, none ofwhom is a member of 
a racial or ethnic minority group. None of the principals in the District H minority or female, but 
two minority males have recently been promoted to assistant principal positions and one female 
has been included rn an administrative internship program provided by the District. The District 
currently holds a Federal contract of $80,000 for the development of model vocational programs. 



*Many of these case examples were drawn from information provided by the National 
Education Association. 
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Ms. Chin, a counselor in one of District 4r$ secon<^ry schools, has been employed by the 
District for the past eight years. As a classroom teacher she compiled an outstanding performance 
# record; she completed a master's degree in the field of counseling and has consistently received out* 
starxiing ratings for her job performance as a counselor. Recently she has completed a second ma9- 
ter^Miegree, this one in the field of school administration, and obtained the State credential for an 
administrative position, 

This year Ms. Chin applied for the position of assistant principal at East High School. A male 
guidance counselor and a male physical education teacher also applied for the position. Neither of 
the men had been employed by the District for more than three years and neither had completed 
the requirements for the administrative credential. The physical education teacher, a white male, 
was selected for the job. When Ms. Chin asked for an explanation of the reason for the decision, 
the personnel office refused to provide a written or oral explanation. 

Relevant law(s): 



Example 2 ^ * 

Ms. Martin, an experienced distributive education teacher with an outstanding record of per* 
formance, has recently moved to the area included in District 41. She is interested in obtaining a 
position teaching distributive education at the senior high school level. She obtained an interview 
with a'r^mber of the District personnel office and explained her interest in securing a position in 
the area of distributive education. The interviewer reviewed her record and recommendations and 
comn>ented on them favorably. The interviewer indicated, however, that he was sorry that it 
would not be possible to off er her a position in the area of distributive eduction since the distri* 
butive education position open required a teacher who could also serve as cdtch for boys' basket* 
ball. 

* 

Relevant law(s): 



Examples 

Ms. Ramim has taught fowcven years at one of the vocational schools wrthm School District 
41. She is exnpcting a child in six months. The District policy requires that pregnant women must 
stop teachinojit least five months prior to the expected birth date. It also denies pregnant teachers 
any pay duriiHthis period, including accumulated sick leave pay. Ms. Ramirez iscurrentiy sup* 
porting her husband's completion of medical schooL All her efforts to convince the school admin* 
istration that she is medically able to complete the school year have failed. Her physician has ad* 
vised the District that she is medically able to continue, but without results. 

Relevant law(s): 
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Centnl Vocational institute is responsible for the education of 8,000 student Thestudent 
popiriatkifi consists of approximately 8 percent Made student 

perc^ Asian students and percent Native Arnerican students. Sixty percent of the studms 
are male and 40 percent «e female. The majority of the minority students are cpncentratBdli 
the fields of allied medical sciences, and food services. \J 

The part*time and full-time ftmilty* adnffnistrators and counselors nulBr nearly 900 persons; 
400 of this group are in tenured positions, 250 are on career ladders leadin|^ tenure, and 250 are 
.non<araer ladder part-time and full-time faculty and staff. Although nearly 30 percent of the total 
feculty and staff is female (270), only 16 women hold tenured positions. Six black males in the 
trade and industry department are tenured; While the remaining 20 minority group faculty are non- 
tenured. Two Hispanic females employed in the technical studies department have taught in the 
Institute for five years and are non-tenured. The Health Occupations Division has no tenured 
female facttUyjDd two Asan American males who are tenured. \ 

The Institute currently receives a total of $100,000 frwi the Federal government and receives 
funds under the Public Health Service Act. 



Example 1 

Ms. Terry arxJ Mr. Greenberg have taught in the Distributive Education department since 
September 1973. Both have completed all course work for the doctoral dMpee and are in the process 
of completing their doctoral dissertations. Ms. Terry teaches four beginninf sections of Distributive 
Education, while Mr. Greenberg teaches 1 beginning section and 2 advanced sections of Distributive 
Education. Ms. Terry was initially hired at a salary of $0,800 and has received increases of $200 
each year. Mr Greeriberg was hired at a salary of $10,000 and has been given subsequent increases 
of $600 each year. Ms. Terry and Mr. Greenberg received comparable performance ratings from 
students and colleagues. 

Relevant law(s): 



Example 2 



EKLC 



^ Comprehensive medical insurance^is provided for faculty and students of Central Vocational 
Institute. Gynecological care for female faculty and students is exempted from coverage under 
this insurance although no memptions are made in the coverage of male faculty and students. 

Relevant law(s): ^ 



Example 3 

Ms. Valdez has completed three years of teaching in the Home B|Pdnomics Departmerrt. After 
ti^K) and one-half yean, ^e applied and was considered for tenure, ^received notification that 
fimure was dented because she had recently ma^'ied Mr. Cruz who already held a tenured position 
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within the Institute, It is a regular practice of faculty committees within the Instituttto deny 

tenure to female faculty on grounds of nepotism, although no such denial is required by Institute 
personnel policies. 

Relevant law(s): 

f 

Example 4 

Some thr^ years ago, Ms. LaBeile, a black woman, was approached about accepting the position 
of affirmative action officer for the Institute. It was suggested that |f she performed well in this job, 
it would increase her chances of obtaining a central administrative pidsition in the Institute. Ms. 
LaBeile accepted the offer; she has worked hard in her position as ^irmative action offitiSr and has 
received comn)endations for her performance. 

During the past year Ms. LaBeile has applied for other central administrative jobs when openings 
were available, ^ach tim%she has been^nterviewed and told that her fine qualifications have been 
recognized, but that it is nbtpossible to promote her to another job right now since the aff nvnative 
action position requires a minority staff person to give it credibility. 

Relevant liM^(s): » 

^ ■ ■■ . 

ANALYSIS OF CASE EXAMPLES 4" 
Local Voeatioftil Education School Examples • ^ *■ 




Example 1 ^ 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, Title IX oHhe 1972 Education Amendments/and Executive 
Order 11246: ^ . , " 



Although additional data wotdd be needed to ascertain that Ms. Chin's nonpromotionlo aii 
admini^rative position was discriminatory, the evidence provided would suggest a general pi^jttern 
Jlnonp of womeaand a specific lack of consideration of Ms. Chin's ct^^tials. Q^rinri^-. 

nRion throu^ nonpromotidn of qualified women to administrative positions is prohibited^ : ^ 
Title VII of the Qvil Rigbti^Actand Title IX^f the 1972 Eduction Amendoicintt. Beoiiusetfie ' 
Oistrk:t receives more than $10,000 in Federal C9ntrdcts, i^ch discrimiifation would also \A pro-' ' 
hibited under Executive Order 11246. - ^ .. , • L ' 

- - - ' i /■ s 

Example 2 > ^ ' ^ > * 



Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments, Title VII of the Civfl Rights Act, and Executive 
.iOrder 11246: / : 

The linking of job qualifications that would rfiult in a disparate ^nfpagt otf the employmj^/if t 
opportunities of members of one sex is prohibited by Title IX and by Title^VH. Capability to' pr6- ' 
vide distributive tdutetion instruction must be the relevant qualification to be e)(9min§d when hjrJcig 
for a distributive aduption position. Qualifications, requirements or criteria used for employee / 
election may not place a disparate burden on one sex unless sucH^quatif icatipns oc crit^ia fia\(e been ^ 
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demo mti r ated to be valid predictofs of success in the particular job under constderatioh and alter- 
native criteria are not availAle. , • 



BcmhphS 



Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments; Title VH of the Civil Rights Adt. and Executive 
Order 11246: 

^ The Title IX Regidafloq s^tes that pregnant employees may not be forced to leive their pcftsi- 
tiom at an arbitrary date established by administrative polic^^ The determination of the time at 
irvhich a pregpaot woman nAy be un^le to continue proftfttiofial duties must be made on the basis 
* of medidaiodirm a woman and her l>hysiciin. Sick leave pay may not be denied for 

nrMdical^i^]fdH$oris felated to pre^ncy if it is provided for other forms of temporary disability. 
Similarty^irrtle vki /elat^ casie Jaw require that pregnancy and medically-related conditions be 
[ treated as othef torms oijtempqrary "disability. 

^ ffo s t y o nda ify Education ExarApleYv ^ _ % 

f ^ Title (X of ^1972 Education Amerl^rnents, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, Executive^ 
Order 1 1246, W the Equal Pay Adt: > ^ 

" V- Male and female nAtructors carryii])^ out^uivalent job responsibilities must be paid cxtfnparably. 
S^(0fferen^iq|) in pay (either in initial pay le^^erand/or periodic increases) without eiidence ot 
^» ^bstantial dmerences in the job functions or^ssigrtpients is discriminatory. 

.> t/^jide IX of the 19%^^uQation Amerximents, Title VII o|g^e Civil Rights Act, and Executive 
55^Qrdfrt124jB: " ^ * 

^Diffprentiak'^ovision^pf rnedical insurance aA(t health services for male and female students and 
^: ehmloyees is prdh^ited bV Title IX. blffer^tial.;heal'th services and benefits for female faculty mem- 
\ be«S i| al|p in vio^at^ of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and Executive Order 11246. 

... ■•■ ■ I 

Title IX of the igi72 Education Amendments, Title VI I of the Civil Rights Act and Executive 
OrcJar 11240? \ ' 




Although the Title IXl^tl^lation does not prohibit nepotism rules, they are prohibited when 
applied in a manner which result in a disparate im^MCt on one sex. In this situation, the lack of 
policy specification would^contribute to.the potentially selective use of a nepotis^ prohibition ai 
a practice to deny tenure to females oh the basis of personal preffrences or biases. 
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Example 4 



Title VH of the Civif Rights Act and Executive Order 1 1246: 

The assignment of an employee to a position on the basis of race and sex would be a violation 
of equal opportunity principles. An applicant or employee is legally entitled to consideration for 
positions on the basis of his/her qualifications for those positions and without regard to his/her race. 



Refarences for Further Fteading 

Foxley, Cecelia H. Locating, Recruiting and Employing Women: An Equal Opportunity Approach. 
Maryland: Garret Park Press, 1976. 

McCune, Shirley and Matthews, Martha. Identifying Discrimination: A Review of Federal Anti- 
discrimirmtion Laws and Selected Case Examples. Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Sex 
Roles in Education, National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, nd. 
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Monitor Im plem e ntati on of Employment Laws 



Exercises > 

Pkirpoie: To examine simulated employment data in order to gain skill in monitoring the implemen- 
tation of employment laws. 

Oiiectiora: Given the information on the following pages foi^ the Cady School Oistript in the State ' 
of Stanton, answer the following questions* : ^ 

1. How many people are in each category in the Work Force Analysis? 

Men Women 

Principal ^ 

Assistant Principal ^ 

Counselor 

Teacher 

. Clerical 



^ Librarian 
Accountant 
Maintenance 



2. Compare the salaries. Whose are the highest? Whose are the lowest? 



- / 



What other information, in addition to salaries, would you need ^ have before suspecting 
sex discrimination? * . * 



4. Which categories of Salaried Staff are closest to meeting their goals for employing more 
women? 



fi. What additional informatiqlflvould you need before making recommendations? 



'Turn to page 63 to^h^ck your answers. 
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Work Force Analysit 






JOB TITLE 


\ WAGE 


EEdcODE 


Sex 


Principal 


21,648 




1 


M 




20,542 




1 


M 


^- 


19,432 




1 V ^ 


M 




18,679 




1 


M 




17,532 




1 


M 




16,000 




1 


F 




14,500 




1 


T 


Awftant Principal 


18,000 




1 


M 




17,569 






M 


1 


17,000 




1 


M 


/ 


16,500 




1 


F 


\ 

Counselor \ 


1 6,999 




2 


M 




16,878 




2 


M 


t 


16,000 ' 




2 


M ' 




IQgNX) 




2 






1^2 




2 






15,361 


Q 


2 






f 14,898 




2 


Teacher 


14,98ft 
14,692^^ ' 




2 
2 


' F 




14,443 




2 


P 




• 14,000 




2 


p 




13,796 




Z 


p 


Clerical 


7,321 






p 




6,822 




13 « 


F 




6,822 






F 




6,614 




.'3 ' 






6,614 




3 


p 




'5^24 




3 






5,751 




3 




Librarian 


11,896 




4 


F 


Accountant 


13,492 




4 


M 


Maintenance 


9,898 




^ 

6 


M 


9,500 




6 ' 


M 




9,012 




6 


M 


V 


8,713 




6 

• 


M 



The lix EEO Categories are: 

1. Executive/Administrative/Managerial 4. Technical/Professional 

2. Professional non-faculty 5^ Skilled crafts 

3. Clerical/Secretarial 6? Service/maintenance 
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Number of Sriaried Staff 




- 




for StatQ 9^ Stsnton 






Total Staff 


Total Staff 


Net Change 


Total Staff 


EEO 


as of Year 


as of 3rd 


in 1977 


Predicted for- 


CODE 


End 1976 


Quarter 1977 




Year End 1977 


1 


282 


267 


-15 


282 


2 


819 


776 


-43 


839 


3 


632 


607 


-25 


646 


4 


349 


291 


- -58 


362 






* 






e 

9 


197 


198 


+1 




6 


111 


\ 138 


+27 


111 




2390 


2277 


-103 


2431 






Number of Woftien Salaried ^rf 






r 








EEO 


Total Women 


Total Women* 


Net Change 


Women Goals 


.^EO 


Staff as of 


Staff as of 


In 1977 


for 1977 


CODE 


Year End 1976 


Year End 1977 






? V 


; 8 


8 


\ 

r 0 




2 


53 


4^ 


0 




3 


494 




-24 


501 


4 


26 


27 


+1 


36 


' 5 


43 


55 


+12 














6 ^ 




5 




6 




. 829 


618 


.-11 y- 


658 
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Monitor Implementation of Employment La^ 



ExercifeSa 





ivien 


women 




1. Principal 


5 


'% 2 




Assistant Principal 


3 


1 




Counselor 


3 


4 




Teacher 


0 


5 




Qerical 


0 


7 




Librarian 


0 


1 


. ^ 


Accountant 


1. 


0 




' Maintenance 


4 


0 





2. Highest men, lowest women 

3. Length of time on the job 
Educational background 

Additional responsibilities such as driver's training, coaching, neU^paper 

4: Category 5 hoped for 3 but afdded 12 

Category 2 did not add the 7 they planned but considering they lost 43 in that category last 

year and no women it doesn't loolcso.bad 
Category'4 only added 1 indeed of theHthey planned, but considering they lost 58 in that 

category last year aiKifno womeq it doesn't look so bad ^ 

5. What kind of recruitment efl|(rts were used for Category 6? 
I Only projected increase of 1 and^did increase this category by 27. 
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(g): Airist local educational agencies and other interested parties in the State in Improving 

voartion^ediicationjppportunitig for women - ■ , - 



Obfectitfe: 



To bwqine familiar with a range of strategies and techniques in order to gain skifl in 
assisting local educational agencies and other interested parties in the state in improv- 
ing vocational education opportunities for women. ^ 



Background information 

In Women in Vocational Education, Marilyn Steele^edmments that "Pressure for societal change 
must emanate from organized efforts'' (p- 134), As your state's sex equity person, you can provide 
invaluable service by assisting local educational agencies and other interested pilrtie^ improve vo- 
cational education for women through organized efforts which you may initiate or faciii#te. Thiese 
organ£red efforts may provide direct or indirect assistance. 

An example of indirect assistance involves your influence at the state agency in creatinia climate 
for change. Hhe incentives that are adopted by the agency for eligible recipients to encourage the^ 
enrollment of both men' and women in nontraditionahcourses of study and to develop modelDrogrami 
to reduce sex stereotyping in all occupations will be useful to you in your efforts^ Included bellow are 
the incentives included in Maryland's State plan: 




INCENTIVES 
Section 107 (b)(4) 
1978-82 Objectives: 

I ^ ; • 

6.19 Develop and use the following incentives, to be provided to eligible recipients 
so that the recipients ^ill encourage the enrollment of both men and women 
in non-traditional courses of study, and develop model prograriis to reduce 
sex stereotyping in altoccupations. * 

l|.19.1 ' Contracts for the purpose of funding exemplary and innovaiive projects shaltl^ 
give priority to programs and projects designed to reduce sex stertotyping in 
vocational education. j 

6»19 J Publicity vbill be givenfto LEAs and Community Colleges whose programs 
have successfully d(|nonstrated overcoming sex stereotyping and sex bias. 

6.19.3 Priority will be given to new programs of vocational education that include 
provisions to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping. « 

6.19.4 Priority will be given to work experi^e and cooperative education programs 
„ that place^ students in non-tmditional work experience^* 

6.19.5 Where program maintenance is necessary, priority will be given to programs 
that include provisions to eHminate sex bias and sex stereotyping. ^ 

6.19.6 Priority will be given to the developmejjt of curriculum and guidance and 
testing materials that encourage the enrollment of both men and women 
in non-traditional courses of study. # 
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6.19.7 Priority wilt be given for the purpose of funding exemplary and innovative 

projects^wWch-wiH-provide-suppoft^ervices-foi^^ — 

designed to prepare individuals for employment iji jobs vyhich have been 
traditional ly lfmited to men, including counseling as to the nature of such 
programs and the difficulties which may be encountered by women in such 
programs, and job development and job follow-up services. 

0.19.8 Priority will be given to programs designed to meet the needs of persons 

described in Section 120 (b) (t) (U) of Title II of EducatiQ#Amenctmeras of 
1976, including special courses for such persons in Jearniqj^how to seek em> 
ploymeht, and placemer|t services for such graduates of vocational education 
programs and courses. 

6.19.9 Priority will be given to support programs or projects designed to improve the 
qualifications of persons serving or preparing to serve in vocational education 
programs that contain provisions to overcome sex bias and stereotyping in 
vocational education. 



6.19.10 



6.19.11 



Priority will be given to occupational home economics programs which provjde 
day care services for children of students in secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional education programs. 

Priority will be given fo guidance andFcpunseling training which is designed to 
acquaint guidance counselors with: 



(A) the changing work patterns of women 
y (B) ways of effectively overcoming occupational sex stereotyping 
(C) ways of assisting girls and jvomen m selecting careers solely on their 

occupational needs and inferests^ and to develop improved career 

counseling^materials wHfch are free 



Amanda Smith, thedirecto^of the New Pioneers project in NorthXarolina, provides the follow* 
Ing recomrneribalions for working with local directors: 



Provfde introductory inservice on sex bias before asking Local Directors to commit 
themselves to plans. At least one, perhaps two, sessions are necessary. In North 
Carolina, Local Directors meet regularly in jpgional meetings, making inservicei 
easy. Thoughyou wiH probably nor be aM to become famMiar with 6ach LEA^ 
situation, remember that there are many conditions that may influence the response 
to^your program:|local attitudes, leadership styles/unrelated local crises, ahd a full 
spectrum of individual attitudes and personal situations of the Local Directors 
themselves. 



b. 



c. 



Pilot Units. The..edsi^t way to become familiar with typicai I 
is to establish voluntrar pilot units, to be visited individually f 
plans. 



ganizations 
loping local 



Develop di planning guide based on your work with pilot uni^. Decide whether 
your guide would be more effective if it is simply a list of leading questions, or 
if it should include recommended activities. ^ 
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d. Fint Year Pfam. Explain planning^lde afid racommended'activities at Local 
Diroctor meeting>,_GrQup-M«lQn8 should beisatnfBctopf^A^ 



by Area Directors to assure that Lxx:a1 Directoii!do complete tfieir sex bias plihs 
on their own. * • 

e. Second Year Hens. The second year, if at all possible,^lans should be discussed 
individually, as some Local Directors will have done a good deal, others virtually 
nothing: ' ' 

f. At all times be prepared to give Local Directors all the si/ppo/t they ask for; in the 
form of letters, memos, telepl^one calls, or personal visits to explain the project to 
their superintendents. 

'i^-. ... 

g. Make clear to the Local Directors what services they can count on you for— local 
teacher workshops, meeting with principals, or whatever. 

I nf oriMtion and A^wreness Services 

a. Short presentation, (faculty meetings, mini-sessions at conferences). We recommend^ 
2&-30 minutes to outline the philosophy of the program, identify the nature and 
impact of sex bias, and tell a few stories, followed by twenty minutes of questk>ns. 
Forty-five minutes is really a minimum to do anything useful. It is enough to 

' ddfine terms, dispel misconceptions, and perhaps raise some interest, but will 
hardly motivate much change. . . 

b. Two^our wdrlcshops are loruMnough for a good introductory sc^on— time to go 
t into some detail, and to suggin^dnTe possible activities for char^K 

c. All day sessions allow time ^or quite a lot of substance, for imall group involvement 
in learning activities, and for plan^ing> To be really useful, follow-up activities are 



important. 



d. fnformatlon package which can be mailed, and which is therefore independent of 
the project staff (crucial if your state is large and your staff is small). We decided 
to make our own f ilmstrip,* but it might be possible to buy one, or make up a 
combination of f ilmstrip and handouts, or whatever. Such a presentation should 
include: the origiris and symptoms of^x bias, the uiKonscious natu^ 
biased behavior, and the effects of sex bias on both men and women. CXir f ilmstrip 
J also touches on the need for lifetime planning, gives some statistics oh women 
workers, some average salaries for typically male and female jobs, and discusses 
the advantages of mixing occupational programs, with many pictures of programs 
that are alrs^l^ inixed. 



/ . 



:£«Thaf4ilm$trip. "I'm Glad I'm A She," "I'm Glad I'm A He," is available on loan from the 
Dispjlftmerrt of public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina^ Unfortunately we are not set up to 
sell it, but we wbuld be honored if you would like to make your own copies and return the origi- 
nil'toiNi. / , . - ■ ■ * 
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Loul Counm for Tmcher C9rtlfk;M» fi0fmwal Cmdit. One theme has run through these 
recommerKtotions: the importance Of giving teachers an extended opportunity to under- 
stand the implications iff sex bias. ' 

Although the information services above are necessary, they are ail too brief to provide 
percolation time. Also, they are all too dependent on state staff. A good program should 
be under local control, with local leaders. Therefore, th0 mo$t valuable use of profit 
tt9ff t/me k t/k0fy to be in tra/fgtig/oca/ hachn. # 

a. Promoting tfm progrmn. Some states may be able to be more directive thar> we in 
North Carolina can be. Osr agency has more a "service" than a 'Vegulatory" func- 
tion, and tfitre is no way we can require any LEA to take part in the program. 
Therefore, unlen you en|oy the luxury of a command performance, a solid pro- 

^, >m^tion Is necessary: 

(i) Include statements of support from your chief state school i^ffvcer, Director 
of Vocational Education, and anyone else whose endorsemmt will be valued. 

(il) EmpMlsize that the coUfru will provide a program which v(ill give educational 
substance to Title IX efforts, reducing an^Lhosti I ity to the hew law on the 
' part of teachers, and providing clear evidence of the LEA's desire to comply 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 

(iii) Emphasize that the course will be locally controlled. 

(iv) Emphasize that the training is free, contingent only on a commitment to 
ftjpport the course II) publicity, logistics, and financial resources. (It is 
important ttiat you get this commitment as solid as possible, otherwise 
you are setting trainees up for disappointment or f rustfttion.) 

(v) Publish a list of the topics to be covered, using down-to-earth catchy phrases 
that will make the coilrse sound interesting. This is crucial, as most people 
will assume you are offering a program purely on sex discrimination, a topic 
which they are likely to ("OMDjl^ unpleasant. 

(vi) Diradt the invitation to ^.flw SuperinterKlent, Director of Staff Develop- 
ment, and the Directed ofX/tttional Education, as the individual who actually 
makes such decisions will vary rrom LEA to LEA. 

b. Who ihould reoKe the training? Nominees shoukJ be any one to whom other teachers 
f can relate comfortably. There is no need4a^4^em to have any previous knowlfdge 

of sex bias. Indeed, there may be some disadvantages if they already have a local 
repuRation for being hippM on the subject. 

If your funding is categorical vocational funding, as ours was, your trainees will 
have to be vocationally funded teachers, or guidance counselors. However, we also 
had ac^emic teachers or central office staff whan the local agency was willing to 
Pt1fip|thair expenses. As far as we could tell, the individual's academic of vocational 
background made no difference in their effectiveness. 



Howfmny? B«ciutt of financial mtrsints, wt a ccapt a d only ona from aaoh partici- 
pating LEA. Yksfmtm, it was oftan hard on our trakiaai to have no partnair-two 
would ba battar if you can afford it. 

How long? In North Carolina^ tafohars am one oirtificata ranawal credit for each 
tan contact houn. Wa planwdjlir local oourw to Im tan leasof^f two hours aach, 
and worth t¥VO cradHt. Tha training session tharaforeKfit aesily into five days, with 
each morning or afternoon represanting om lesson. As our trainees also had supple- 
mentary sassions on special subjects, materials, and methods, they received three 
credits. .^^^^ 

Tmching Mwmrl^k should be as complete as {Hmible. We gave each pra s a n | atlo n 
written out conH>letely, plus either speaking notes, discussion quastions^ or actilltles. 
The assumption should be made thet the trainees know nothing about se)( bias, and 
they shoukl be free from all necessity of having to take subject nurtter notes. They 
shouM, however, be encbureged to take notes on methods of approadl, weys to 
answer tough questions, etc. If you have the^fesources to provide them with nmjrftfple 
copies to be used with their students, so much the better. ^ 

Conducting ttm TninkiglmtltutB \ 
Beyond substapthra i:;fifiaratlon«. Vour biggast job is to keep your trainees loved andN 
eared for. Any wa ^ tong training session is exhausting jiyway-this one is 
emotknially exhaustingftoo^ 

(i) Hold the institute in a place which is comfortable arxl provkJes scyne oppor- 
tunity for recreatkKi, even though njany* trainees may work too hard to spend 
much time in the pool. ^ 

(i i ) Build In opportuigltkm for InfonnMl MIomhIp between the partidpents, rather 
than simply hoping for ttiam under the heeding ''frae time/' For us, it wes a 
dally wine and chaese party. In addition, orw evening pertidpents were assigned 
to go out to dinner and to the moires, or watch televisionTand report on sax 
stereotypes the next morning. 

(iii) Participents must be given an opportunity fo Mpmu IndMduolly how th&y are 
limllng about the axpenence, which may be aoexhilar^ing, upsetting, or de- 
pretting one for them. Written letters f rom a e ch perticipeniworkad well for 
us. With 9^mgw staff. Individual confarences might be possible, though some 
people wiH expren objaftions more eesily on paper than face to face. 

iiv) Voiom of §i0p9rhhc9, if jj^ p, the pfaa s na i of folks who have already taught 
, sueh a cpune i| mnyliiaflfpCkL can share their experience, 

not only giving jjoodaclm but also offerlog living proof that it is possible to 
discuss sex Mas and s^^f^'M- ' 

(v) Helping th0 Trwinem PiBn J- ^/ 

Our tfaiftees' greatest concern was uncertainty as t^Mifba"^ we expected of 
them, and how best to achieve thei'r^goals. However^^^ri^ their written plans 
were completed, they felt confident. ^ 



TtmQ\90b^^9^|0^lf^a Wehadit 
Thurtday iftimoon, and gaM the participints Thurtday night free to pom* 
pleta tfiifr vvrittan plant. (Wa required the written plans as a condition for 
recfiyirta credit, in lieu of #final apcam.) As we helped teachirs plan, we 
tried toibiphasize they dkfhot||^ 

Book provided those) but rath# oipisider all of the decisions tflpy wouM 
have to nialce and contingencies they would heve to face in orderto establish 
a successful program. Because ve pidi ew each per8on%ould face 41 difftMpnt 
local situation, we phrased our planning ^lide entirely in terms of quesi^bns. 
ibny arees are beyond our contmlg^aml ifb recommendatiDns from 
us would tM appropriate. Howet ii , there vwre some areas where ^ 
oould make recommendation^ 

Support mnd follow 0f Ideally, each tn§m itiouki be visited. Those who are 
having difficulty can proUt from the support oi^e state consultant in meetings 
with their local a^ministrtlDVS, and in private discussions of whatever problems 
or worries they may have. l^isWng ttie sucoosful pfograms gives the state consultant 
a wealth of idees on how to solve problems in other places^ If individual visits are 
impossible^ letters and phone cells can be substituted if they are done on a regular 
basis. A follow-up confermce is strongly rwommended. It should take place 
around November or February, when trainm have hadji chance tolget well into 
their coWtes, but there h still tiine in the school year for those who have not 
siterted to profit from their fellows' experience. A folliy^-up conference should 
t)e a learning experience for the^te staff, with reports Vom trainees being the 
\ for refining the program for the following year. ] 

I 

Other Activities 

a. Public Infanrmtion. If s^ permits, an organiied program of reaching employers 
should be undertaken. iTOiis is not possible, every opportunity to speak to com- 
munity groups, school related groups, college classes, or do newspeper interviews 
and radio and television appearances ahoukJ be taken. If the Project Director en- 
joys writing, opportunities to publish articles in trade and education magazines 
about the program-can be sought out, as this topic is a tfiviely one. The resulting 
reprints can be used as conference materials, as well as public relations vehicles. 

b. Working Dfrwc^y with Stu(knt$. A small staff working on the state level will spend 
most of its tim^ with administrators and teafiiers, rather than directly with students. 

^ Any invitations to work with students shoukl be used as research opportunities to 
get direct fisedt>ack on their attitudes towards the problems of sex stereotyping. 
Resulting darta and anecdotes shouid be fed back into the presentations used with 
administrators and teecH^. ^ - . 



References for Further Reading ^ 

Smith, Amende J. /Mew PionMn: A Project to Eliminate Sex Bim in Occupational Education, 
Raf/actiom and Racommandations. Raleigh. North Carolina: Department of Public Instruc- 
tton, 1977. 

Steele, Merilyn. Woman />| Vocational Education (Project Baseline Supplementary Report). 
Flegsuff, Ariione: Northern Arizona Unrversity, Pr^j|sct Baseline, 1974. 
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ExifciMlO 

To fifxf fluKible strstagkM and tachniques in Vcc9t/pn$l education Sbx Equity Stnmglm 
th«t solve nmple problefm in order to oein dcill in anifting local edm^'onal agencies and 
other interested parties ifi the State iriplipfli^ing vocational educetion opportunities for 



♦ 

D ir ection s ; Your lex equity office has set up a WATS line to essist LEAs in improving vocational 
education opportunities for women. Find PossiMa solutions to the foHowing problenv 
# that have been phorHKJ in by lookinj) up resourceland strategies in VocBtiorml Educ&Oon 
Sfx Equity StntBgim, the companion paclcags to this publication. 

Chapter I 

a) The vocational education director at Susan B. Anthony Vocational Center is looicing for 
materials to use with one of her^echool's counaelon who refuses to recruit nontraditional 
students. After twertty-five yean of experience this counselor believes in men's woric end 
womeii's work.^ What resource might refute this belief? 

b) Girts enrolled in auto mechanics courses at Sojourner Truth High School are complaining 
to counaelon that their teechers use sexist language ai though only boys were in the dass. 
When one of the counselors expressed dismey over this problem during a faculty meeting, 
several of the jg|o mechanics teechers beceme highly defensive. What advtae to the court- 
setocs woul^Vhelpful? ¥ 



Chapter II 

a) The principal of Margaret Senger Community College is planning a workshop for some 
egricultural educetion teechera who object to mixed classes. She wants to help them * 
understancf how sex stereotyping is unfair to women. She feels it is edviseble to incor- 
porate some hunnor in the proceedings to get the nrmsege across in a non-threatening 
wey. What resource might be useful? * 

b) Some girts et Abigail Adams l-ligh School are upset because their parents ^ink they should 
prepai#for a low-paying, traditionally female occupetions such as clerk or wei tress. How 
can the counseling center help the situation? 

Chapter III 

a) The public relations director of Harriet Tubman Technical Institute has been esked to 
launch a campaign to encourage mature wonr>en in the area to enroll in nontraditional 
prbgrams. So far what's planned is a series of newspaper articles and mass mailing of 
brochures to women's ^rainizations. What advice can you give? 

b) The Stanton State Vocatiomrf^Gukiance Association has asked you to lead a workshop on 
plartlning recruitment strategies to ineieese nontraditk>nal enrollments. What materials do 
youhavttthat will be especially useful? ^ 

y 
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OMptw^lV 



This year at Mary Bakar Edfl^igh School the first girl waynrolle(|,as an industrial 

ddrSiapad 



arts maioiil By th« and of via semastar, howavar, she had dr^iapad out. A conversa- 
tion with the guidance couMalor ravaalad that the giri had fait isolated in her classes. 
What steps can the school ViMpport servioas take to prevent this situation from h^ 
pening next year? 

b) Whan the counselor at Mary Baker Eddy High School investigated further, he learned 
that neither the industrial arts taecher (all were men) nor the other students had taken 
the nontraditional student seriously. Either they teased her or triad to be over protective. 
How can the counselor convince the teachers and students to behave differently? 



Chapter V 



a) Most union apprenticeship programs have traditionally been closed to women. Conse- 
quently, the trade and industry teache'rs at Eleanor Roosevelt Regional Career Center 
feel it is pointless }o enroll women. They want to know if anyone has ever achieved union 
support for acca^riu woman appranti<^ and how? 

b) The new vocatidNil education Jrector at Nlolly Brown TechnN»l School hatdiscovered 
that the Advisory Council has disbanded from inactivity and poor leadership. What infor- 
mation Is available to guide setting up an effacthra Advisory Coundl responsive to sex 
eqvity? 



ChapterVI 

a) A vocational guklance professor at Amelia Earhart University is dealing with interest in- 
ventories in one of her clesses. What resource can supply information on assessment and 
selectkMi issues? 

b) The Crandall County Home Economics Instructors Society intends investigate home 
economks textt>ooks for sex bias and sex stereotypes. What resources might be helpful? 

qipterVII * --e 

al The vocational education departnient at Annie Oakley High School is planning a needs 
aiaawmont at part of their action plan. What techniques/resources can you reconin>end7 

b) As part of the school's vocational education action plan, Florence Nightingale Community 
Collega intends to review employnf)ent practices to "set their house in order." What infor- 
mation can you offer that would be helpful in formulating objectives? 
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\ ^nethfci (h): "iUake:9\^a||r to tfvB State board, the State advisory council, the National Advisory 
* 4 r .6ounciro«VV9catfonal Education, the State Commisiian on the Status of Women, 
^ '\ the ComrAissioner, and the general public, ini^|MdM|| Individuals and organizations in 
* \ - ^ « |h0 Suite conpemed about sex bias in vocation^ education, information developed 

. •v , under thrs section. 



I gain }if\ 



^ Ql^Jtctivf 'f « To gain familiarity with a broad range of dissemination strategies in order to gain 
; ' ^ •skill in making readily available to appropriate agencies the information developed 
, ^ throus^ your position. 

Background Information 

Another way you can help create a climate for change calls for a systematic use of ^e media 
both to motivate change and give recognition. Marilyn Steele, calling the media the primary influence 
for change in our society, says we need to learn to use the media for this social change. There are 
several ways you may want to use (or recomil^and that others use) media to |»rovide assistarKe: 

introductory letter or brochure describing your functions and services 

frequent press releases ^ 

radio/television public service messages 

documentary film, filmstrip (state-based) ^ 

posters 

bumper stickers 



information handouts 
newsletters 



lb% potential impact of a public relations campaign through median at both state and local levels 
shouM not be underestimated. 



A key function that can be served by media is to provide infonlation to all of the groups de- 
signated in the Final Regulation: the State board, the State advisory toundl, the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, the State Commission on the Status of Women, the Commissioner, 
and the general public. One advantage of media Is the ease of publication for effective dissemination, 
an important conskferation because of your many demanding responsibilities. For this reason, you 
may fif^ it advantageous to establish a WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service) line. If funding is 
available^ this would be an effective use of additional personnel who could be trained to handle In- 
quiries^ 



The sex equity movement has been underway long enough that many 'Interested parties'' exist. 
One of the most Important ways you can provide assistance is to identify these persons and promote 
collaboratk)n between them and local educational agencies. This will be far more productive than 
to atten>pt to solve -everyone's problems yourself. You can, for example, establish a network of 
communication through periodic mailings, regic6nal and state conferences, and visitation promotion 
that will enable problems and strategies to be shared. 



Make Information AvaMabie to a Variety of Audiaf^ 

^ J Exarcisa 11 • 

Purpoaa: To brainstorm as many suggestions as possible a» >af h ow you, in your jdo role, can make 
information about programs and activities imirocational education designed to reduce sex 
bias and stereotyping available to a variety^ audiences. . ^ 

Diractkm: First, in addition to the audiences specified by this function (e.g.,^ State advisory 
council, tSl State Commission on the Status of Women, the general public), think of 
indivkluals and organizatiins in your state concerned about sex bias in vocational edu-/^ 
cation. Then jot down as many ideas as you can on how you can make information ^ 
about proirams and activities ip vocational eduaHion designed to reduce sex bias and 
lex stereotyping available to the various audiencea. , ^ 

you think of suggestions, remember the foltowing basic principles of brainstorming: 

• The purpose Is to generate as many ideas as possible within a short period of 
time. 

• Ther# will be no evaluation of kleas. Although an idea may appear to be im- 
practibal or unworkable, that idea may stimulate something which would be 

' highly practical and work^le. * ^ 

You can add to this sheet 9ome of the ideas in Vocational Education Sex Equity 
Strategies or some of those generated by colleagues that wpuld be particularly relevant 
to you in ymir job situatk)n« Then compare your list of uggestions to the list on page 
74 compileo ||y sex equity coordinators who pilot tested these materials. 

# 

Audiences: 



' Information Strategies: 



Mika Infonnation Aviilafai* to • Variety of AudianoM 
Ex0rpise1l8 

The followtng list of suggotti^rafmlteA^^ a braimtbrming exercite by lex equity coordi* 
notore who pilot tested these riiateriali: 

nwdio interviews 
TV spots ^ 
Utility compwiy mailoufs 
Newspaper articles 

Feature articles r— ^ 

Newsletters-use established ones, start new ones 
PT A programs 

Public appearances at community organizatione 
Vocational education magazines 
Legislative contacts 

Youth organizations ^ 
Organized labor ^ 
Civil/human rlghtrdirginizat|or)S 
University teacher ec^ucaton ^ 
Cfntacts through professional and social groups 
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0); Review tha «elf-evaluation$ required by Title IX. 



Ob|eetiva: To become familiar with the Title IX requirements for vocational education self 
evalautibns in order to facilitate reviewing the self-evaluationt required by Title IX. 

Background Information 

1^ VI^Hf schools and educational agencies are required to do the Title IX self-evaluations and Iceep 
them on file for 'Federal requests, they are not required to provide the information to you. How you 
jmplemitfit this function of your job will depend on fhp policy and procedures of your agency and 
1^ relationships that have been established with tha lo9|l education agencies. It is probable that 
more guidance on this function will be forthcoming from the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. i ^ 

Martha Matthews and Shirley McCune, in Complying wflh Title IX: Implementing tntitutionel 
Se/f*E¥alu0tlon, indicate that in order to assess and evaluate pre^mt compliance wiMvihe requirements 
of theJMe IX Regulation for nondiscrimination in vocational emhsatron and to mcessary modi- 
^fieati<|Pnt will be necessary to: t p 

Rmftew the following meteriels: ' ^ 

Meteriel$ concerning vocetionel educetion end releted coanes and progremsjprovided 
tjy either vocetionel or norhvocetionel elementer/ mnd mcondery schools 
■ # 

• copiesof graduation requirements ^ ^ 

• copies of policies governing student assignment to courses and' programs of 
vocational education 

• copies of student handbooks 

• copies of all descriptions of voca^nal, technical, industrial, business, and 
home economics courses |f Jf ^ 
copies of all curriculu^ gOidelpies relating to content, activities, instructional 
methodologies or requirernierip in vocational education ancf related courses 

Udeteriels releted to edmis^ons to eny schools of vocetionel educetion operated by 
Me district 

• copies of all policies concerning student admissions and admissioffs requirements 
je , copies of any documents describing the admissions procedure 

• statevi^ of admissions criteria I 

• copies of all tests used to determine eligibility for adr^ission J 

• copies of all application forms used for student admissions | 
copies of recruitment brochures, catalogs, or other materials distributed to 

licants. 

^copies of any materials used by counselors in referring students to vocational 
schools 

Collect the following data: ^ 

Dete concerning vocetionel education ind related courses end programs provided by 
either vtxMiormI or non-vocetionel etementery end seconder^ schools 
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• • coune enrollment by sex in all 

• vocational courses 

• technical courses 

• iixlustrial courses 

• (Hjstness courses 

• distributive-cooperative education courses ^ 

• home economics courses 

Ust of student placements and compensation by sex in work-study programs 

• descrifiition of practices and/or criteria used for referral or assignment of students to 
vocatiofl^education courses and programs 

Diata related to admissions to any schools of vocation^ Vacation operated by the 
district # ' 

• number of students admitted by sex for the current academic year and the year 
preceding 

• for any tests used in determining student eligibility for admission, the average and 
median score obtained by males and females during the past two years . ^ 

• 8 list of all institutions at which recruitment efforts are made with enrollment % i^^^ 
of each by sex 

• a list of afl institutions which regularly refer applicants for admission, their 
enrollment by sex and their r^errals for the past two years by sex 

References for Further Reading 

Mathews, Martha and McCune, Shirley. Complying with Tith IX: Implementing Institutional 
Setf-E^afuation. Washington, O.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, nd. . 

t 

V^heyden-Hiiliard, Mary Ellen. Cracking the Glass Slipper: PEER'S Guide to Ending Sex Bias in 
^ Your Schools. Washington, O.C.: NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, 1977. 
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RjwiMving Titia IX Salf-Evaluatiom 
ExtrciM 12 



Diractiom: Use the following checklist to practice reviewing a Title IX self-evaluation to find 
if the education agency preparing the self^evaluation is in compliance with Title IX. 
. Discussyour conclusions with colleagues. 



Vocational Education and filiated Courses Provided by Either , 
Vocational or Non;vocationai Elementary and Secondary Schools 

1. Are graduation requirements the same for females and males? (i.e., 
if industrial arts arid home economics afb required, are both required 
for students of both sexes?) 

'# 

2. Does the student handbook make clear mat all vocational and related 
courses are open to students of both sexes?^ 

Are all vocational education aryl related course titles and descriptions 
gender-free? 

4. Are aU vocational education and |-elated classes conducted on\a co- 
educational basis? j / 

5. all vocational education program and curriculum guidelines make 
deal that all courses are to be provided equally and under the same 
conditions to males and females? 

6* Are all criteria for the assignment of students to vocational and related 
coursH and programs free from differentiation on the basis of sex? 



-7 



7. Is the enrollment of students of one sex 80 percent or above in any 
courses or programs of vocational education? If so, have steps been 
taken to ensur^that this is not the result of sex discriminatilbin 
counseling or counseling materials? ^ 



Admissions to Any Schools of Vocational Education 

1 . Are all decisions regarding admissions to schools of vocational 
education made without regard to sex? 

a. Without giving preference to one person over another on 
l^the basis of sex? 

bn Without ranking applicants separately on the basis of sex? 

c. Without applying numerical limitations (quot») on the number 
or proportion of persons of either sex who may be adfmittejd? 



. Yes No 
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Yes No 



d. Without applying different admissions criteria on the basis of 
sex? 

2. Aire all tests or criteria used in admissions free from a disproportionately 
ad)mne effect upon persons of one sex? tf not, have these tests or 
criteria been shown to predict validly success in the progravns concerned; 
or have questions and tests which do not have such an effect been shown 
to be Unavailable? ' u ^ 

3. Are all admissions decisions made without reference to any rule concerning 
thf actual or potential parental, family or marital status of an applioent 
which treats persons differently on the basis of sex? 

4. Are admissions iorms or inquiries free from items concerning the marital 
status of applicants? 

5* If admissions preference is given to applicants on the basis of ^lir|(lance 
at a school which enrolls only or predominantly students of one sex^ is it 
diven in such a way to prevent discriminatory effects on the basis of sex? 
(i.e., is such preference given to comparable numbers of females and 
males?) «- 



6. Are recruitment efforts made without regard to sex? If studentjare recruited 
from institutions which enroll only or predominantly sfiiSldents of one sex, 

^ is such recruitment conducted in a non-discriminatory fashion? (i.e., 

are students recruitedkiually from boys' and giris' schools?) 

7. If admissions have previousl^pjj^n limited to students of one sex, have 
specific steps been taken to eiK:ourage persons of the previously excluded 

sex to apply for admission? ^ 

If the answer to Hy of these questions is ''no," modifications and rnnedial steps will have to be 
taken to achieve compliance with Title IX. ^ S 

Source: Matthews, Martha and McCune Shiriey. Complying with Title IX: Imphmenting 
Institutional Self-Evaluation, pp. 36*37. 
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Function vi): Review and submit recpmmendations with respect to overcoming sex bias and sex 
stereotyprng in vocatiohal education programs for the five-year State plan and its 
annual program plan prior to their submission to the Commissioner for approval. 



Objective: 



To examine your State plan for inclusion of required and optional provisions relating 
ta«ex equity of Title ll,of the Education Amendments of 1976 in order to gain skill 
in reviewing and submitting recommendations with respect to^overcoming sex bias 
and sex stereotyping in vocational educatton programs for the five-year plan and the 
annual program plan prior to their sirt)mission to the Commissioner for approval. 



Back 



Informition 



One ol^oiir important functions as state sex equity coordinator is to review the vocational 
education f ive-yi||r plan and annual plans. This process involves making iwommendations with 
respecf to overccilriing sex bias and sex stereotyping in voc8tk>ria^uc8tion programs prior to the 
plan's submiisionib the Commissioner for approv^ 

i - ^ • ^. 

The basis forl||ese recommendations will be the reqi^iH|||m^ provisions relating to 

sex equity cited in ftie Regulations for Title II of the Edd^^Hp^ 1976. Thejiext 

exercise provides an|opportunity to gain familiarity witm^B^rovisions and reviewing skills 
through examination|pf your state plan. 
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Does Your State Plan Meet tte Recfuirements of Title /I I 
of the Education /^|iP|npnts of1976? 

Exercise 13 

Directions: Review the section of your state plan that includes the provisions for sek equity. 
Use the checklist below to note the inclusion of the required provisions. . 



No 



Selection of fulNtime personnel to eliminate sex bias and 
discrimination in vocational education programs 

a. to furnish equal^ducational opportunities in vocational 
education progqH to persons of both sexes 

b. to eliminate sex discrimination and sdlNteiibtyping from 
^ all vocational education programs 

♦ . 

c. to undertake the following functions: 

1 ) taking actions r^essary to create awareness of programs, 
and activities in vocational education designed to reduce 
sex "^'^^ )9^^flP^P''^9 ^" vocational education 
programs, i ^^^^j^w^^^^tl^ State board in publicizing 
the public heJ|ra^3oPf^^ plan 

2) gethering, analyzing, and disseminating data on the status 
of men and women students and employees in vocational 
education programs of the State , 

3) developing and supporting actions to correct problems brought 
to the attention oif this personnel, includirtg awareness of thej^ 
Titie He complaint process W 

4) reviewing the distribution of grants and contracts by the 
Staite board to assure that the interests and needs of women 
are addressed in all projects assisted under this Act 

5) reviewing all vocational education programs (including work- 
study programs, cooperative vocational education programs, 
apprenticeship programs, and the placement of students who 
have successfully completed vocational education programs) 
in the State for sex bias * 



monitoring the implementatiorifof laws prohibiting sex 
discriminatior^^ all hiring, firing, and promotion procedures 
withfn the State re||ting to vocational education 

7) assisting i^al educational agencies and other interested parties in 
the State in improving vocational education opportunities 
women 
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8) making available to the State bMfd, the StatradviK>rrcoiMiciL 
the National Adviso^ Council pn Vocational Educatioq/the 
State CommissiQn on the Status of Wq^nen, the Commtsmner, 
and the general pubJict jncKiding iridiykluals and organizauons in 
the Strt^concerned al^t sex bias iti voc^nal educatiorv^f or« 
niation developed under this sectioQ^ 

9) reviewing the self-evidj^ons required by Title IX 

10) reviewing andsubmittingrecdmmendatioris with respect to over- 
coming aex bias and sex stereotyping f n vocational education 
programs for the five-yeafr State^plan and its annual program 
plan prior to their ^bmission to the Conirpiisionef for approval 

Expenditure of at least $50,000 from bask: grant f ynds to sjjpport ttfeUsW- 
time4)efsonnel to eliminate s^ bias and diacrimi4i^^on in ^tocatipnal edu- 
cation progranrtt > ^ 

Policies to assure equal access to vocalfiS^NiiMcatioftprogra both 
menarwji^K^^ ' 

a. araohs to be taken to overcome sex discrimination' and sex stereo^' ^: 
typing in all State and focal vocational edu<!ation prograrm - v 

J - ' 1- 
ants (LE>^ and 'f 
institutions of vocatk>nal education) to ehcoyragemrollai^ 
students in courses which are not tr|Kiit|ofiil for their sm and to>^>r 
dei«lop. rT|^ programs to reduce imt Sias'and se|utereotypfng^' ^^^"^ ^ 
in trainiff^ W plaoiment / ^ ' . 

Procedures to assure egue^Wess to vocational education programs by 
both men and womefiinclucfing: ; ' ' ^ 




e. ^0 be taken to overcome sex discrimination aiiri sex sterec^ ^ 

typwg in all Stattfanff locaHvocational education programs ^ 

'!^!"^'^ adopted by the Stlte for eligible recipients ( As and 
ifitituttons of vocational education) to Encourage enrolfment by 
W : students in courses which are niilt traditional for their sex and 
sex stereotyping in training and placemjmt ^ v 

Review!^ annual program|)lan for compliance with provisiol^if the V 
five-year plan for equal wcess to vocational education programs by 
wonr)eh aiKi men ^ j4 

Prf>vision^ for nrtif ication that sex equity person has beerpfforded 
the opportunit/ to NBview the annual program plan and accountability 
report • - 
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Yef 



No 



|or i0Micalkm that sex equity person has befai afforded 
jnity raMew the five-year plan 



Ifduring the five-year period of the S^e plan, of the 
_ \ of each vocational education program or project supported 
by Federal^ Static and local funds^lSr additional services to women 

9« Funding for programs for the following special groups: 

* 

a. hQmemakers, because of dissolution of marriage, seeking 
emplo^ipient' < 

. b. p single heads of households who lack adequate |ob skills 

c. hoihenrtakers^and part-time workers seelcing fullttime jobs 

d. women/men moviHi from traditional to nontraditiohal jobs * 

10. Pirograms to assess and meet the needs of the special groups in 
/Uo, 9 above that include: ^ 



prefiaratipn for employment 

i>r I 



b. special courses for learning how to seek employment 
c placement services for completers of these special programs 



1 1 . Provision for funding for oQi^mer and h^biemfking pep 
the separate authorizatkm for such programs 



ifrom 



orizatKm 1 
rewMiren^ 



If prSvisioM in these areM^re not included iniroul- state plan, reoiamber that the plan may be 
amended at Sty time. Ifgoese provisions are net ihcluded, the plan is not in compliance. 

Use the checklist below tcMiote the inclusion^f optional sex equity provisions iffyour State plan. 



Yes 



No 



Thrttigh Bai^ Grant Funds 



T>v Support sbrvijces for women including: ^ 
a. counseling 

job development ^ ' t t 
' job follpw-ap seM|ric«s ' ; 

reasing the number of women instructors in nontraditiopal fields 




^7 



.4 



3.* ' Day care servicii for children of students in secondary or postsecondary 
. vocational education programs 

;;Apprantice programs if assiirances are made to provide equal access to 
X-botfi sexes ' 

5. } Funded mdustriaf arts programs must be designed to mesi the puipose 
' ali elimination of sex stereopping, ^ 

;6. Constructibn and operation of residential vocational schools that > 
provide vocational education for youth (males and females) 

Throu^ Program Im^rovamant and ^pportivl^sniipes Funds ■ 



7. Experimental, developmental, and pilot programs and projects designed 
to test the effectiveness of rasearch findings, including programs and 
projects tp evercome problems of sex bias and sex stereotyping 

1^ 8. Review and revision of any curricula developed under this sectioj^^ 
elir^|pate stereotypes based on sex, ra^, or national origin 

l» Exemplary |^ Innovativejfbjra ^ \^ ^ 



9« If funds are allotted for exemj^Mry and innovative programs, every 
contract shall give priority to programs and projects desired to reduce 
sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational education 

wiiiiuiiuiii uweropnianT *rograin ^ 

10. Oevelof^ment and dissemination of currieuia and g&jidance «^ testing 
materials designed to overcome sex bias and sex Jtwao^p^^^ 
vo^tional education programs 

^ It. Support services.desigried to enable teachers to meet ttt«>^^ 

individt^ enrolled in vocational education programs xr^fii^vbit^^ 
lim'ited m members of the «ipposite sex ' r^f. : 

jri^ocational Quid#ice and CounseHlb ||^ 

12. Vocational guidance and ^Anseling training designed to acquaint^ 
guidance counselors with: ^. 

a. the changin^Awrk patterns of women :.Jf^ 

b. ways of effectively overcoming oc^pational tax stereotyping ^ 

. . * 83 ■ 



Yes 



No 
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c #ay$ of assisting girls and women in selecting c&r^a^fjoMy on 
their occupational needs and Jnterests ^ : 



13* Establishment of vorieational resqitrce centers designed to meet the 
vocational guimnce and courwiing needs of special^>p)il9tipns, 
indOiing persons entering or reentering the job market Tale in life 

Vocational Educatibn Personnel Training 

14. In-service training for vocational eddNlion tf^e^ dT^Jj^^ staff 
^ members to overcome ^ bias and sex steri^t^ing iirvQCftioffxal 
education programs * /' 

Grants to Ovescome Sex Bi^ > a 



I >^yvb overcome mni^Stfm^ 
ion p^ms. . ><< ^ 



15. Research projects on 
in vocational educat 

16. Develepmtnt of cBrriculftrA^terlal*^ stcrwtyfefrhg^^' i^^^^ 



for sex stewDtyping 
1 8. Examination of cu?fi^ 



17. Development of criteria foXjthe Review af:currii 

. . vV 
uTf^ti^ial^ti 
free of sex stereotyping . \ • 

rs/administr 
ling s6x bias and 
ect!hg 
er than 



1.9. Training to acquain 
ways of effectively 
especially iy^^istin^^ 
interests and occupa,tr 



If Vou feel that some of these 
should be included, you can 










1 












' .A 





















^^APTER IV * 
t to WORK ON THE PROBLEM? 

■ . ■ , • ■. 

Objwtive: To become fan^^liar with the range of potential peo^e who can help solve the prob- 
lem of overcoming S|9x bias and sex stereotyping in vo^tional education in prder to 

• facilitate carrying oat the functions oTOie jpb of sex e|uity person. s. 
. \ f -t ^ ' . 

Background In^pYialbn ' 

^ The methods you scledt for influencing people will depend on what is comfortable and effective 
fo\ou^ Refer back to Chapter 1 1 for/ecommendect strategies for working with state department 
periShnel and to the recommendations for working with local directors under "Function g." 
P ' ' ■ ' • 

Information collected about existing programs witiv strengths and weaknesses identifie^can be 
very helpful in influencim people to work on overcoming sex bias and sex stenBotypina fn. vocation^ 
education. Plans for increasifig sex fairness in vocational educigftion will be easie^Jfo niiw i^ is 
sbme understanding of good, existing program^s. / ' * 

You may want ^gHt^vc^^ possjbillfv of a task force for working with your office. A task 



gowBfiw of your stateTIErf l#Tpoi^ | 

■ " -^jiat^- ■ ■'II " « ■ 



foroe for the whole adflRraiMimeGl by the state^iiector of vocitional education, or even by the 



ERIC 



Employers have opmplalned of the impossibiljty oT^useting affirmative action goair becaus^ 
there are no v»men trained in soifBg fields a^ thpfefor^^ wmen.to be h]jed. Persons tjglcin^ 
those kinds of statements can strengthen yo«r position wherrpraientii^ can for opening programs 
to both styes. Employers who are not so enlightene^^can, howev^, difficuity by caus- 

ifig placement probNip. ^^^^ P«>P'® wltt)*elieve $onr>f ocdmpns ai|^t appropriate 

for women everr when women are trainefl and qualified. Schools are projtfbited by^tle IX fijj^ 
supportfjl) this kind of policy. If emplo^n will not change their policiei, the schods must tenj^ate 
the relationsfiipr ^ ^ m ; 

TT^re should be many opportuijplf ^ you to act in a 
within your state agency and vvl^iaifl education agencies. As the legislatio«ys bett|Lunderrtood 
and incanti^ begin to take effeoL miire and more people will interest tHeqgelves in tne problem of 
Overcoming seil^as ajill^sex stereotyping in vocational education, ^form the focational educibrs 
in the state of he kinds of assistance you can providsand encdHlagl them to assist you. ^ 

' • -• 

^ ^ * . 85 . . * ' 

* ■ • . . m ■ ■• *■ • . 



Organizing Your Change Team ■ ^ 

♦ Exercise 14 

Plirpote: To list potential caWvsts, process helpers, solu^||p givers, and resdurce linters in order 
tq facilitate the org^bation of a change team. ^ .r 

binctions: Begin to list below the people who may be willing to help work on the problem of 
overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational educatiin. 



Catalysts— persons w 
want change 




Process Helpers— persons who can 
provide assistance in recognizing 
and defining needs, diagnosing 
problems and setting objectafes, 
acquiring relevant resources, / 
selecting or creating^solution/ 
adapting and installing solutidhs, 
and evaluatitg solutio/is 



Solution Givers— persons who 
have'def initeldeas about y^t 
the change should be 



Resource iL4fl|^|p>persons who 
. bring people together, whp help 
%find aryJ make use of resources 
inside;!and outside their o^ ■ * 
system ■ ' ^ 



CHAPTER V 



WHAT RESOURCES CAN HELP 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 

Objaclivll To become familiar with the range of potential resources that can help soh/e the 
problem of overcoming sex bias and sex stereoty|E>ing in vocational education in 
order tp facilitate carrying out the functions of the job. ^ 



Hdv(ii|glc^#i|ii5cussing how to build and maintain awareness of the reso^rc^niverse, provides 
three stages: building awareness, maintaining awareness, and awareness of inforilBtion systems. He 
suggests the following for maintaining awareness: periodicals, mass media, and a personal^cquain- 
tance het^rk. Activities you may vyish to consider in building and maintaining your personal ac- 
quamtance network are: attendance at professional meetings; \^'ts to other locations (for whatever 
purposes)^ phone c^Hs to outsiders (for whatever purposes); interaclit^ viibi people whp arejn dif 
jferegKl^oles and different systems whenever the oppcyrtunity ai^f^s. JMaintaining good contacts and 
. a hwilp^ with insiders and cot||ague5 who wo/ll w|p also important^The tvw 

^^i6tv;^OT\ syjfiems you probably want to become familiar vMT are the ^ERIC Clearinughouse^ 
v6n Caretf Educ^^ (your state agency or ReseiNch Coordinating Unit prob^b^ has ah ERIC col- f 
tection)^aapi[ihe^ Equity Communications Network, (Mga^ atthe Far VVes^^f: 

Laborato' for Educational Research and Development, San Fr^odsco, ^^^^^ > 

^'-^ There are man^fjveas of expertise that can be tappeid for assistance in soQ^jing s^^ Qf^ur v 
^^problems, , Ti^ shomP be a Title IX Coordinator in your agency. Afffrma^EtAdldoQ^ - 
^cah prbvide assistance on employment issues. Consultants will belbeful toi||iD& in establ^jng^^bals 
and obi^'tiv^ as well as adding expertise to in-service workshops, conferences, and other iainivitfes. ^ 
^lliaCOTimlssion on the Status of Women trf your state mafR>e abl^o provide assistance. T 

^ There are several national women's organizations wmrd iff erentgoab^^aW^^ buf^?^. 
have concerafor $e>^airness. Many of th^^rgarnuations have state ai|d/or looP Chapters. 
Mier American A'^so^ajpn of University Wofhafi (AAUW), league of Vromen VotejiilLwv), ^\rv^ 
Iwtional'Organizatipn 1^ Vytomen (NOW;, Women^s Equity Action League (WEAL), T^MQ^ \ 

Women's Chri^ian Association (YWCA).- The Chambef^ of Commerce in some cities will providn^y" 
with information on locfl orflnizations and their goals and objectives. There may be uni<|ue specifid 
dlhgdnizaHions in y|||Lg£fia ¥Vhich can provide^ou with expetl assistance. It vvill b^time wdkspent \ 
to identify th^lprl^^ they may provide you with supporT as well as service. 

fj, ^ - ^ 

When using print (UMM«o visual resources, not^i^e 
i^hanging-ilpMly. The WomenjpBilNau of the U.S. Depirl^Rnt of 
of ooMipatror^nlnd em^yment informatiot^on the nationi||Pvel. It 
gA t||jeir mAiliqg list. Consider subscribing tq^eriodicals and newsl^ters an 
ijlillpgani^^ that can keep you ac^uratet^||||iforrhedf 



Background information 




A collection of strategies, techniques and materials related to sex equity, in vocational education 
Kmlpeen included in Vocation^ Education Sex Equity Strategies. An extensive annotated biblio- 
#aiiKry is also inclu(^ 

■^^'"^ ' ■ 

PoliBntM JnflDrifiMion Sources 



Jhcr follmving organizations have engaged in reseirch and development efforts to ov^come sex 
bias sex stereotyping in vocational education: 

4llenter fqi Womdfk's OppcHtun|ties. American Associ'^ion of Community and Junior Colleges, 
j DuPdnt Circle, NW, Suite 410, Waslinrton, DC 20036, (40^) 293-7050--f|ir in^matioa 
on an assessment of ^men in VHO-iffi^t colleges in regard toopportunitij^|ioj^ 
and semi-professional skills. A selected bibliography and newsletter are ^^^xH^I^ ^ 

^ Assibiates. P. (X ||>)^ 466, College Park, MD 180740, (§01) 864-7600-for staff development 
"^fvHjes addressii^ s$k-role stereotyping and sex bi^ . 



FedMgjfdu^^ Pro\KX, Lawyer's Commi^^ee <or (^il1=)iq|bs Under thadLayv, Suite 520, 
l^mSvri St., NW||y|in^^ DC 20005^202) 62iP67.0(mDr ttthniofal^ inf 
; dRPopf]^ in vocational education^ A montmV ne^sleflll^ is available. 



733W5B1 St., 
mation aboqt i 



|emmist$ Northwest. Seavpe, WA— for information about Project Awareness and curriculum 
materials for eonibatting sex stereotyping. - ^^.^ * ^ ' # 



L Miraitdajfid Associates. 4701 Willard Avenjgpbite. 102, Chevy qhase, MD 20015, 

rfSha^ement developmelftproi^rarp for minority 



>/8684|lP6r^inforfTiftroa abusiness and 
women.. * ^- ■ 



5||i§)656- 



^INIew Piiteiaiii"*^ 346 South Scott, Tucson, AZ.85701, (602) 62^3677-«for 

^r- H assinance wWwork and a prograrli called Sex Stereotyping Avvareness Tbbl ISSAT). 



m jfifVoffect on E qj M H j pucatton fttghts (PEfel*)^ 102»-VemionrAvcnue, NW, Suite UOO, Washington, 
^ DC WCim^Jiai) 332-7337^ - 



4f^^etSfi^s available. 



—for assistahd^and publications relating to Ti|le IX. A quarterly 

J^The Reso^|iS Center oti Sex R^ll^fn 'i^ National Foundatlbn for tlie ^provement of 
' ^ Edudltion, IPDI Sixteenth St., NW, Vl^hingtai), DC 20036^ ia)2) SS^S^^l^O-for technical 
assistance^ltaining, and materials relating to overcoming s^x^^s and $ex discrimination in 
^ educatH^ ^ . ^. , 

;es, Iric, 1018 )Wilson Blvd., Arlingtdn, 22209, 
f.researchi reports on women's parttefjjpatiov) in nj 
arni^qhda|^ levels and a report on w( 





!^4*3360-f(^l|4iblications, 
flidr^Occupations at thei 
apprenticeships. 



|er, Finic^^^^^g^^ 9060 Santa Monica Nvd:, Suite 108, Los Ang|les, CA 90069, (213) 
S!^6-13f|i^bHf^enalslin expanding career horizohl^nd workshopron leaderfhip training 
- .^ orvMx-faifH^'f'n career and vocational educ^^ ' , II 

• ' '•*" ■ * ,.- ' • ■ • • ' ' . ■ 

;Ver61|iehiflnd Assoii^es. 3747 Huntlngtpn St., NW, Washii^gton^ DC 2001 5-fi 



assistance oi'^^j^ equity in guidance and lex equity in edu^ion. 



ERIC 




1' 



information and 

f 
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90 



i 



Wider OppGirtMnities for Women. 1649 K Street, NW, Washington, Ot 20006-fpr information 
about^ nationwide#etwork of special projects for women in nontraditional jobs. 

Wome«i on Words and Images. P. 0. Box 2163, Princeton, NJ 08540, (609^21 -8653-f or reviews 
of elftrnentary and secondary school instructional materials for sex-rol^pbreotyping and in* 
service tivorkshops on sexroie stereotyping. ^ 

Women's Bureau. EmpJoymeQ|St^ndards Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
DC 20210, (202) 523-6^1 -lor a wide variety of publications on the status of women in the 
- •^slabor force and for #1isyp CETA funded special projects on women in nontraditionH jobs. 

Womeli^ Educational Equity Communications Network. Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Deyelopnjept, 1855 Folsom Street, Sanf,Francisco, CA 94103, (415) ^^3000- 
for publications, bibliographies, inforrriition analysis products, a directory of human resources, 
aruJ user workshops. -t # 



f H ^ 
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Rasdurcw for Solving the ProUm u 
Exercttt 15 



Purpoit: To begin to list potential resdtrrcer that dif) help solve the problem of overcomijjig^Mi: bias 
and sex stereotyping in vocational educatiiifi in order to facilitate carpyingrout th'S^nctions 
of .the job. > ■ 

Diractfons: Begin to list below the resources you tll^ you will find helpful in working on the prob- 
lem oVovercomingeex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational education. 



PRINT SOURCES 

Types: 
Texts: 



Newsletter*: ' ' ^^:^M77 ^-^- 



0 



Information 
Services: 



Other Print 
Sources: ^ 

P|gjSON SOURCES 



: Consulting 
Orgarltirations: 

Individual v^i , 
ConAiltants: ' " 

Academic 
institutiorii: 

lnd|ridual Researchers 
amf Faculty: 

Federal Government 
Agencies: 

Pref^jonal^ f 
AilQi^iatiom: 



9 




If.""", 



ai f * 



4fi|[ivi(JU! 



^4- 



CHAPTER VI 



HOW DO i GET IT ALL TOGETHER? 



Objective: 



To become familiar with action planning st^^ri oi^rtOF^^ 
gram j^lanning and managing, given the constrairits^;^ situation. 

Objective: To app|y dctipn planning st|p^in orderto gain $kttflN^ro9ram planning, given the 
ccinsQraints of a particular sftte situation .^"^ / 

Background Information 

Now that yoirare thoroughly impressed with the magnitucte^f the responsibilities of the state 
sex equity person, you need to procied witfipiaking realistic and achievable plans. Whate<rer the 
awareineis level is in your state, there is more than enough work for one person. Examtjpe ti^ 
specif needs of your state and design a plan |pr action. Refer to Chapter {I as needed^o check 
your mariagenVent approach and underlying assumptions. Listed below are some points to keep in 
mind: ' . . ^ ' * 



2. 
3. 



4. 



^6w your deadlines for meeting the FederaUequirem^ts. , 

fet de«dlinis for yourself tn order ta havi||fiformation ready for deadlines. 



iiy^ever - 

may beaMPff) give hel#QJt ge^ help. 



Make a I iitjrf, events-state and lo^al 



etings of profession|l or< 



1^1 oi 

V 



;dtion|-^here you 



•Find the people you need assistance from and find out how and when they ca 

* it. ,^ • ■ ; . ■ ■ - ' ^ , 



5. If the Advisoiy Council or existinglask forces understand the legislation 
tically support it, use tlTOirh(||p. * ' . 




enthusias- 



0. Consider the possibility of fornrting your own task force or a liaison grqupip V 



iP^ Try: to set priorities— often you can get lost in paperwork and smatAitails.^ 



8. Be realitti<;^pra<!ifice$ and^attitudes take time to change. 



t 



i^till^t^' i; Setting measurable goiHj and objectives # <" 

'•■ ■ ■ • ' ' • ^ ■• 

Step 2* PlannjhgprograiTis for each goal tprograms would include specifiwi objectives, subobjec- 
tives, work activities, products, and qiitcpmes) » " : 

J. IIBtep 3: IJevistopmg a budget V ^ ^ 

Step 4; fmplementihg the program " 

; ' ' ■ , • . ■ 

. Step 5: Evaluating the program 
' Stefx^: Uji^ating ^rid ad^sting program' plans 



' Step ?: Reporting resilil of the program 

^> , ■ # . • 

/' ■ ■ , ' ■ 

' . . Basic frincipler of Effecfiye h^^ 

, Program plannmgjs an ongoing, continuous pr(^^ Every program should Jb« in some phase « 

II of the program plfknriinp process. / ^ 1 ^ 

, .2$k .Prx^grarppplanners sh^juld t(tilize all seven phases of the pfogram planning pro^jp^;— , ^ 

; 3, •/ TllosQ^vll® wilk^^ should be included or representqdin every phase of . r 

^ t»mpr^ce». , - ^ ^ ' - .> - _ . . ' 

4.^ lifmelioesshO^tdbec^^^ ll 



5. ' Most ptans shouldindude'an in-seryice training cpmppn^t as part qi||ie injpleigjrntation 
■MV'"- (jfiase^' ""f. ^ s^:^ ' " ^^^r -y- ■ . m 




: «es6urce Center dh Sex Roles in Educatto^ Oyarcoming S^x^iscr^inatfon and 
jjt ^ Attaiping 'Sex ^ity in Vocational Education: RecqgnJzuag and Combatting Sex Bias 
~ and0annittgforA(iti6n,[>.^/\N^^Q, ' Jl * 






•I 
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r MyActidnPBn . IHP^ 

Di«ctk)n$: As the final exercise in thispublication, you have' the opportdnity to develop your own action plai<!||^^ch vyouW 
be realistic for you to do in your situation and one to which you are willing to commit. youf self, liingihe following 
program planning outline, determine specifications fer your own action plan. ; , ^ 




t. 




^ Activity 



Jarget Date 



Budget 



Product 



Outcome 



Evaluation 



«£•; 



3- 



mil 



■4 



7- T 




f 



Who Will Do 



TargefD|e 



Buc^t 



Product,, 



Outcome 



Evaluation 



■ ■ ■ -Vf, 



"7" 



a 



P k 



V / 



I 



ERIC 
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I Sbbo|jective 1. 



Activ^ 



Who Will Do 



Target Date 



.Budget 



Product 



Outcomer^-v': 



ion 




ii 




&ibobjective2. 



I 



Activity 



Who Will Do 



'4 



Target ^te 



Budget 



0. 



Product 



Outcome,. 



# Evaluation . 



I 



ERJC 



96 

i 
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